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(By a Staff Correspondent.) 
ic Auditorium. 
-San Francisco, Aug. 12.—Before the 
embled life men dispersed to re- 
n home or to start out on sight- 
sing tours as many are planning to 
there were all-around congratula- 
ions on the results of the Convention. 
fhe delegates feel enthusiastic about 
e achievements of the year and more 
icularly the outlook for a big de- 
elopment in the work and influence 
ff the ‘Association and its practical 
ue to the life insurance field man. 
| The big figure of the Convention was 
ward A. Woods. This opinion is 
nimous. 


The features of the proceedings that 
de the strongest impression on the 
elegates were Mr. Woods’ analysis of 
Successful agent and the contest that 
bught out the novel suggestions for 
lling life insurance. 

Warren M. Horner’s plan for increas- 
mg the scope of the Bureau is regard- 
@ as important. ; 
|The Five Minute Talks were never 
lappier nor more helpful. 

The whole Convention was instruc- 
and the spirit pervading it never 
4 or, 





































“The Acme 
of Mutuality” 


That is how “The Eastern Underwriter,” editorially described the 
now famous “Nineteen Twelve Program” of the Mutual Benefit. The 
Company's announcement was pronounced “one of the most important 
in the history of the business.” 


Since then the Mutual Benefit has still further strengthened its finan- 
cial position, and has declared TWO special dividends in addition to the 
regular dividends. 


In 1915, the regular dividends being credited by The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company on premium-paying Life and Endowment pol- 
icies are very substantially increased over those credited on similar 
policies in 1914. 


This is the THIRD INCREASE in the Mutual Benefit’s dividend scale 
during the past six years. In addition, three Special Dividends aggre- 
gating $2,403,000 have been declared since 1909. 


The several increases in the Mutual Benefit’s dividend scale and the 
declaration of special dividends have followed the establishment of 
contingency reserves computed upon a mathematical basis, which, in 
the light of past experience, are amply sufficient to protect the Mutual 
Benefit against those contingencies to which all life insurance companies 
are liable. 


The first concern of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has 
been the ABSOLUTE SECURITY of its outstanding policy contracts. 
Secondly, it has endeavored to liberalize its policy contracts to the 
fullest possible extent, and finally to furnish insurance thereunder at 
the lowest possible cost. 


The Mutual Benefit confidently presents its claims to the patronage 
of the insuring public upon the above record, WHICH IS UNIQUE IN 
THE HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


The 1915 Dividend Increase is another evidence of the leadership 
of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J. 


Old members as well as new are benefited. Over one-quarter of 
the Company's large new business is on the lives of those already in- 


sured with the Mutual Benefit. 


Send for our leaflet 
“TO THE SEEKERS FOR SUCCESS.” 


The Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Company 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Fred’k Frelinghuysen, Pres’t. 


Established 1845. 


Always Purely Mutual, 











EDWARD A. WOODS 
HEADS ASSOCIATION 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


Lawrence Priddy of New York 
Vice-President 


ST. LOUIS GETS NEXT MEETING 


Missourians Rewarded After Two 
Years’ Campaign to Secure 
Big Convention 











OFFICERS ELECTED: 





President, 
Edward A. Woods, 
Pittsburgh. 
First Vice-President, 
Lawrence Priddy, 
New York. 
Second Vice-President, 
J. Henry Johnson, 
Oklahoma City. 


Secretary, 

A. C. Larson, 
Madison, Wis. 
Treasurer, 

H. Wibert Spence, 
Detroit. 
Chairman 
Executive Committee, 
J. Newton Russell, Jr. 

















(By a Staff Correspondent.) 
Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 12.—The big 
Convention was brought to a close to- 
day with the election of Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh, as president. Not 
for a moment was there any doubt as 
to the wishes of both the rank and file 
of the National Association on the sub- 
ject of the presidency. The only ques- 
tion was, would Woods take it. 

Convention is Jubilant 

Time and again he has declined this 
honor, because of pressure of his own 
business and because he thought he 
could be just as useful to the (Associa- 
tion in a minor office. All agree that 
he has been a mountain of strength ani 
resource during the past two or three 
years, especially, and the Convention 
body is jubilant over the prospects of 
a big advance in National Association 
interests during the ensuing year. 

New York Supplies Vice-President 

After a two-hour debate over the 
merits of Boston, St. Louis and Chat- 
tanooga, the Convention voted in favor 
of St. Louis. This is a reward for 
two years’ work on the part of the 
Missourians who last year at Cincin- 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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Broad Activities and 
Big Questions Mark 
Life Men’s Sessions 


Selling Talk the Key-Note 





E. A. Woods Launches Scientific 
Salesmanship with Valuable 
Statistics 





HORNER PLANS BIGGER BUREAU 





Addresses by Prominent Men—Sessions 
Full of Bright Spots—Running 
Account of Proceedings 





(By a Staff Correspondent.) 
Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, August 12.—TIs_ it 
worth while to travel 3,000 miles across 
the country to attend a life insurance 
convention? It is, if one sees the won- 
ders of America en route, the beauties 
of a great exposition and is to be re- 
warded at the end of the journey by a 
rattling good series of meetings. 

Few From the Small Cities 


This is evidently the sentiment of 
the great majority of those in attend- 
ance on the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. When the Con- 
vention opened Tuesday morning, there 
were more than 200 present. There 
were also good sized delegations from 
a number of the individual companies 
who are holding company meetings on 
the Coast, among them being the 
Union Central Life, Equitable Life, 
Pacific Mutual, Federal Life and Na- 
tional Life, Pittsburgh Life and the In- 
ternational Life, all of which are repre- 
sented at the big Convention. It is 
noticeable that there are tew men pres- 
ent from small cities. 


Attendance Statistics 


The total registration of delegates 
by noon on the second day was 220, 
the total attendance being more than 
600. There were 34 alternates, 208 
guests, 51 members of local associa- 
tions not delegates and 57 ladies. 


“Selling Talk” the Keynote 


The key-note of the Convention is 
“Selling Talk.” Right from the start 
it became the aim to send every man 
home with enough new selling ideas 
to stock him for a year. 


Welcomed to the Exposition City 

After the Convention was called to 
order by President Hugh M. Willet, of 
Atlanta, and invocation by Rev. F. W. 
Clampett, Chaplain of the San Fran- 
cisco Association, the delegates lis- 
tended to warm and eloquent address- 
es of welcome by Hon. Charles C. 
Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition; Mayor James 
Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco, and H. R. 
Hunter, president of the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters’ Association. These 
men gave expression to the traditional 
and world famous hospitality of San 
Francisco. 

Former President William J. Dutton, 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany of San Francisco, also welcomed 
the delegates to San Francisco, with a 


scholarly talk on the relations of in- 
surance to the body politic. 

Give Ex-Presidents the “Once Over” 

The former presidents of the Na- 
tional Association who were present, 
were invited to stand on the platform 
so that every one could see them. To 
the accompaniment of much applause 
and considerable merriment, Ernest J. 
Clark, of Baltimore; Edward A. Woods, 
of Pittsburgh, and Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, of New York, stood up for in- 
spection and blushed at the “once 
over.” 

President Willet was given a stir- 
ring and sustained greeting from the 
assembled delegates in giving his an- 
nual address, in which he discussed 
the broad activities of the National 
Association. 

President Willet on Year’s Work 

President Willet told the convention 
of the marked progress that has been 
made during the past year in the sev- 
eral important matters that have been 
undertaken by the Association, notably 
the excellent work in furthering the 
Education and Conservation movement, 
the creditable results in connection 
with the anti-taxation fight resulting in 
a saving to policyholders of over $2,- 
000,000, and in other important matters. 

Advocates Anti-lapse Campaign 

President Willet called attention to 
the enormous waste constantly occur- 
ring from the unnecessary lapsation of 
policies, and he urged upon the Associ- 
ation that an anti-lapse campaign be 
inaugurated to conserve this business. 
Speaking of the successful launching of 
the advertising feature in connection 
with the Education and Conservation 
movement, President Willet said: 

“The most important development of 
the movement is the advertising cam- 
paign now being carried on by nearly 
fifty associations. The number is be- 
ing augmented every month and the 
time is probably not far distant when 
scarcely an association of any size and 
strength will fail to support this move- 
ment.” 

President Willet paid a fine tribute 
to the excellent work of Vice-Presidents 
Edward A. Woods and John N. Russell, 
Jr., in the interest of the National As- 
sociation during the past year. The 
completion and publication of the text 
book, he said, was one of the important 
features of the year’s work. 

Predicts 10,000 Membership 

President Willet painted a glowing 
picture of the future development and 
opportunities of the National Associa- 
tion and predicted that within five 
years there would be a membership of 
ten thousand. The president’s address 
ix reproduced elsewhere in full. 

Treasurer Reports Good Condition 

The report of the treasurer showed 
that the Association is in thriving con- 
dition and handles each year an in- 
creasing amount of funds in the bet- 
terment of life insurance and increased 
efficiency in the field. The report con- 
tained several items of interest. It 
was shown that the exhibit of the As- 


sociation at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition cost $750. The Life Association 
News declared a dividend during the 
past year of 91,500. 

The sales of copies of Professor 
Huebner’s text book were apparently 
a disappointment so far, as only $76 
was derived from this source. The Na- 
tional Association now has in the treas- 
ury $7,650. The total membership has 
reached more than 5,000. The in- 
creased interest and activity among 
life underwriters on the Pacific Coast 
was reflected in the formation of four 
new local associations on the Coast 
during the year. 

Woods on Life Insurance and War 

Edward A. Woods was given a great 
reception when introduced as vice- 
president. He discussed life insurance 
and the war, making a striking and 
impressive comparison. 

“Life insurance is the antithesis of 
war,” said Mr. Woods. “Insurance 
takes care of widows; war makes 
them. Insurance adds to life; war ter- 
minates it.: Insurance breeds morality; 
war immorality.” 

Federal Reserve Banks and Credit 

Mr. Woods brought out the interest- 
ing information that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have an elaborate credit 
system in the operation of which life 
insurance is a very important element. 

“I have before me,” said Mr. Woods, 
“the credit blanks of five Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and in each of them the 
question is specifically asked: 

“‘Did you carry life insurance?’ And 
in cases of firms: ‘Do you carry life 
insurance payable to the firm and how 
much is it for and, if personal life in- 
surance, who is the beneficiary?’ 

“The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank has just issued four forms for 
firms, corporations and farmers or live 
stock dealers, every one of which 
forms incorporates the question as to 
whether the applicant is insured and, 
if so, for how much.” 

Horner Reports on Bureau 

Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis, 
upon whom has rested chief responsi- 
bility for the adoption and advancement 
of the Education and Conservation 
movement, was given a rousing recep- 
tion by the convention when he came 
forward to present his report as chair- 
man, reviewing the work of the Bureau 
for the past year. Chairman Horner 
struck from the shoulder in driving 
home to the assembled life men the 
idea that the Education and Conserva- 
tion movement was of vital importance 
to each individual agent. 

Suggests Five More Text Books 

Warren Mr. Horner, chairman of the 
Education and Conservation Bureau, 
before delivering his scheduled report 
on the work of the Bureau during the 
past year, recommended that the Asco- 
ciation make the necessary arrange- 
ments to have written and printed un- 
der its auspices, five new books on life 


insurance. These he suggested should 
cover the following subjects: General 
Insurance, Income Insurance, Annui- 


ties, Scientific Salesmanship, and Busi- 
ness Insurance. These books would be 
supplemental to the Huebner book. 
Need More Co-Operation 
“One of the greatest difficulties with 
which the Bureau has to contend,” said 
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ATTENDANCE 
STATISTICS 
Civic: Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 12.—The 
total registration of delegates 
by noon on the second day was 
220. The total attendance be- 
ing more than 600. There 
were 34 alternates, 208 guests, 
51 members of local associa- 
tions not delegates and 57 
ladies. : 
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Mr. Horner, “and which has been a 
drawback to the committee from the 
start, is the failure upon the part of in- 
dividuals and officers of local associa- 
tions, including members of commit- 
tees, to answer communications and get 
statistical information with regard to 
local matters of a general nature be- 
fore the committee, and information 
with respect to the specific matter of 
Education and Conservation. Every- 
where there should be cultivated more 
efficiency and esprit de corps in these 
matters.” 


Important Bureau Innovation 

Mr. Horner had an important recom- 
mendation to make with respect to the 
Education and Conservation Bureau 
which would vastly increase the im. 
portance and scope of the work of that 
body. He proposed that there be no 
chairman in future and that the Bureay 
be made up of seven members, each 
selected for his peculiar fitness for one 
of the seven departments. Mr. Horner 
explained that his idea was that the 
Bureau would become in very fact the 
melting-pot of the business, through 
which all necessary corrective meas- 
ures and forward movements in field 
work would be worked out. 


Paid Advertising Necessary 

The necessity for coming ultimately 
to paid advertising was again empha- 
sized, Mr. Horner said, during the past 
year, and he recalled to the attention 
of the convention the pronouncement 
on this subject made at the Cincinnati 
meeting last year. Although a vast 
amount of work remained to be done 
to get the movement well launched 
throughout the country, Mr. Horner 
pointed out that more progress has been 
made during the past three years than 
has occurred in any past generation of 
the business. Mr. Horner reviewed 
some of the details in connection with 
the advertising campaign and the en- 
larged scope of the Bureau and urged 
the delegates to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the opportunities offered 
through this medium. Chairman Horner 
was given a sustained ovation at the 
close of his report, which is given com- 
plete on another page. 

“Tipperary,” With Woods Leading 

At one stage of the proceedings 
when there was a momentary lull, a 
delegate got up and said: 

“Say we sing Tipperary and get 
some ginger into this meeting.” 

The idea was taken up and the en- 
tire Convention joined in the popular 
war song, led by Edward A. Woods. 
Following this, Lawrence Priddy, pres- 
ident of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, was called upon 
and he succeeded in putting still more 
ginger into the meeting, by one of his 
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SAN FRANCISCO PRESS 
SLIGHTS CONVENTION 


Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 11.— 
After all the publicity given to 
San Francisco by the insur- 
ance companies, insurance men 
and insurance newspapers, in- 
cluding the exhibits made at 
the Exposition by nearly one 
hundred companies, the San 
Francisco newspapers dismiss 
the National Association pro- 
ceedings with a few para- 
graphs each morning. The lo- 
cal press prints long stories 
about Mutt and Jeff, pretty girl 
tourists, and aviators, but 
haven’t space for more than a 
perfunctory mention of insur- 
ance conventions, which adver- 
tise the city so extensively. 











SS 
famous impromptu talks, full of snap 
and drawn from a large and varied ex- 
perience as one of the big writers of 
the New York Life. 

Horner Defines the Movement 

Warren M. Horner, in addition to his 
report as chairman of the Education 
and Conservation Bureau, addressed the 
convention on the subject of the con- 
servation movement, in which he spoke 
strongly of the needs and problems of 
the situation and the necessity for grap- 
pling with them. 

“| think, by this time,” said Mr. Hor- 
ner, “the fraternity, including officers of 
companies, is beginning to recognize 
that this Education and Conservation 
movement is not just a vision, nor a 
scheme to exploit the business through 
an advertising propaganda, but that 
the national advertisement is an instruc- 
tive campaign with respect to educa- 
tion, insurance conservation, health con- 
servation, legislation, taxation, with 
standardization and professionalization 
included. 


Working in a Prepared Field 

“We have been striving to get into 
the minds of the insurance fraternity 
that through the use of printer’s ink 
and other advertising media, the life in- 
surance company, through the life in- 
surance agent, will be working in a pre- 
pared rather than an unprepared field 
and will be meeting open-mindedness 
rather than antagonism.” 


Money and Wits Needed 

Mr. Horner emphasized the necessity 
for a general co-operation in the cam- 
paign. He said that the time had come 
when life insurance agents must spend 
money like other business men. “Money 
and wits,” said Mr. Horner, “plenty of 
money and lots of wits. There may 
come a day when insurance will be as 
universally in use and as necessary and 
simple to procure as groceries, but the 
time is not yet.” 

In closing Mr. Horner said: 

“The life insurance agents of this 
country are charged with the destiny of 
ahundred million people whose earning 
power and future well-being they must 
conserve, and it is incumbent upon us 
to act from this on as a mighty army 
trained to the minute, and not as if we 
Were indulging in foraging expeditions.” 





Mr. Horner’s address will be found 
in full under a separate h.ad. 

Hathaway Talks on the Exposition 

W. L. Hathaway, Commissioner for 
the World’s Insurance Congress Events, 
who had made talks before five differ- 
ent bodies of insurance men this same 
day, told the assembled life underwrit- 
ers what the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition is doing for insur- 
ance. He described in detail the differ- 
ent units of insurance at the Exposi- 
tion. Commissioner Hathaway called 
attention to the fact that the Exposi- 
tion is the first great public undertak- 
ing in which insurance is placed on 
the same basis as the other arts and 
industries contributing to the comfort 
and happiness of mankind. Insurance 
is classified in the Exposition under 
the head of social economy. There are 
a total of 330 important displays, com- 
prising the insurance exhibit, there be- 
ing 94 separate company exhibitors. 

Greetings by Clark and Randall 

The delegates listened to greetings 
from their respective associations de- 
livered by Jesse R. Clark, president of 
the Association or Life Insurance Pres- 
idents and E. W. Randall, president of 
the American Life Convention. Mr. 
Clark made an impressive talk on poli- 
cy loans, of which he has made a spe- 
cial study for a number of years, in 
which he predicted a serious situation 
ior policyholders and companies alike 
unless the tendency to increase loans 
was effectively checked. Mr. Clark’s 
talk is given in full elsewhere in this 
paper. 

E. W. Randall after conveying greet- 
ings to the life men talked of life in- 
surance matters in general and said 
among other things that he did not 
think that life insurance agents weie 
overpaid. Continuing he said: 

“It has often been said that there is 
no sentiment in business. Every life 
insurance man knows better. The work 
is not all mercenary. There is a 
wealth of altruism in all of the work. 
Last year more than $500,000,000 were 
paid to the beneficiaries of life insur- 
ance. These payments in most cases 
represent a finished product in life in- 
surance. The full meaning in human 
comfort of the many individual pay- 
ments in all parts of the country under 
all imaginable conditions, making up 
so great a total, is impossible of ex- 
pression. The satisfaction which may 
be felt by all who had any part in any 
one of the many benefactions, from the 
sale of the policy until the maturity 
and payment thereof, will prove that 
sentiment still has an important place 
in business life.” 


Five Minute Topic Talks 

One of the most interesting and pro- 
fitable features of the Convention was 
the five minute topic talks, when suc- 
cessful life men from all sections of 
the country discussed business getting 
methods. 

Hubert H. Ward, of Portland, Ore., 
who has the faculty of bringing out the 
best there is an open meeting, was in 
the chair. For the first period of the 
five minute topics, the subject for dis- 
cussion was, “System Used in Canvas- 
sing. This was taken up in four divi- 
sions—getting, cultivating and closing 
prospects and getting settlements. The 


resulting talks by a number of the 
leading men present proved to be of 
great interest, and a summary of these 
is given on another page. 

Eighteen New Associations Formed 

After the Executive Committee had 
met, it reported that eighteen new as- 
sociations had been formed during the 
year. These are as follows: 

Zanesville, Ohio; Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Macon, Georgia; Evansville, In- 
diana; South Texas; Houston, Texas; 
Dayton, Ohio; Madison, Wisconsin; 
South Bend, Indiana; Northern Maine; 
Houlton, Maine; Blue Grass, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; El Paso, Texas; Southwest 
Texas; San Antonio, Texas; Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; Central Texas; Waco, 
Texas; Valley of Virginia; Staunton, 
Virginia; Spokane, Washington; Butte, 
Montana, and Kanawha, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

The proceedings on Wednesday were 
resumed with a discussion of the regu- 
lations adopted at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention regarding the tendency toward 
State insurance. The liscussion was 
conducted with former National Presi- 
dent Frank E. McMullen presiding. 


Edward A. Woods on Taxation 
Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, 

chairman of the Committee on Taxa- 
tion, advocated a more general agita- 
tion against inimicable tax legislation. 
A careful estimate had been made with 
the assistance of authorities in a num- 
ber of the States, of the probable pro- 
portion of policyholders among voters. 
This, Mr. Woods pointed out, was im- 
portant as a means of bringing home to 
legislators the broad effects of laws im- 
posing greater tax burdens on life in- 
surance. 

Half of Voters Policyholders 

Inasmuch as most ordinary and about 

20 per cent. of industrial policyholders 
are voters, Mr. Woods showed the per- 
centage of policyholders to constituents 
was estimated in non-women suffrage 
States as over 50 per cent., and in 
woman suffrage States something under 
50 per cent. Thus, he pointed out, it 
may reasonably be said to a congress- 
man in a district of 10,000 voters that 
any measure effecting life insurance 
will affect at least 5,000 of his constit- 
ents. 

Should Reverse Legislation 


Mr. Woods said that there was a more 
favorable public attitude apparent on 
a subject of taxation of life insurance 
policyholders, but there still remained 
a great deal of work to be done and 
that in particular the course of legisla- 
tion should be reversed and instead of 
seeking to force insurance companies 
to carry the smallest surplus, charge 
the smallest premiums, to pay the most 
reckless refunds, and requiring sur- 
render values, loans, and other features 
which are at least dangerous, should 
prohibit them from charging too low 
rates, should encourage a large surplus, 
should perhaps restrict the loan, cash 
surrender values and other privileges, 
and encourage safety rather than dan- 
ger. 

Mr. Woods’ report is reproduced in 
full on another page. 

Miles Wins Two Cups 

R. O. Miles of San Francisco, gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, who was awarded the Calef Lov- 
ing Cup this year as winner of the 





DELEGATES AND WIVES BEHIND 
BRASS BAND 








National Association Presented With 
Plaque—Speeches in Court of the 
Universe 





Court of the Universe. 

San Francisco, Aug. 12:—4A la L2w 
Dockstader Minstrels, the life under- 
writers and their wives, marched de- 
hind a brass band to-day from the 
Scott Street entrance of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, to the 
Court of the Universe where the Ex- 
position officials made speeches and 
the National Association was presented 
with a handsome bronze plaque. 

President Charles C. Moore of the 
Exposition welcomed the insurance 
men and women as they sat in the 
beautiful Court. 

The plaque was accepted by Retir- 
ing President Hugh M. Willet. BH. A. 
Woods made a talk on the importance 
of life insurance, and W. L. Hathaway 
concluded the proceedings by a felici- 
tious speech. 











first prize for an essay written on the 
subject of “Life Insurance—the insti- 
tution for systematic thrift” and last 
year won the second prize in the essay 
contest, being awarded the Hen Wil- 
lisms vase, was presented at the Con- 
vention to-day with the new Pacific 
Ccast cup competed for by the asso- 
ciations of the Coast States for new 
membership. 

The second prize in the essay con- 
test was awarded to Forrest W. Bos- 
well, special agent of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company, of Iowa. Mr. Bos- 
well was also warmly greeted when pre- 
sented to read his essay. 

Mr. Boswell before going with the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Detroit, was 
a Y. M. C. iA. secretary and doubled 
his previous income the first year. 


Trophies Presented 

Lawrence C. Priddy, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association, of New 
York, made a very neat and character- 
istic speech in the presentation of the 
Calef Loving Cup and medal to Mr. 
Miles, who made a brief and gracious 
acknowledgment. 


Wants All Essays Printed 
Lawrence Priddy of New York, in 
making the presentation of the Calef 
Loving Cup and medal recommended 
that all of the prize essays in the his- 
tcry of the Association should be re- 
produced in the “Life Association 


News” chronologically. “More of you 
will read the News then,” said Mr. 


Priddy. 

The presentation of the Ben Williams 
Vase, which was awarded to Mr. Bos- 
well, was made by Wilson Williams, 
president of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New Orleans, who accom- 
plished this formal duty with grace and 
eloquence. 

Lively Work on the “Topics” 

The second period of Five Minute 
Topic discussions on the subject of 
“Agency Building” was held Wednes- 
day afternoon with Hubert H. Ward 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company | 
BOSTON : : : MASSACHUSETTS 
Chartered 1835 ; 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, a 
—is the oldest chartered life Company in ; 
America. It is a conservative, progressive ‘ 
and growing Company, and has doubled . 
its annual production in seven years, having : 
now over $300,000,000 insurance in force. ‘ 
It writes the most liberal policy contract : 
known to American Life Insurance. : 
| It is an excellent Company for policyholders. : 
| It is a splendid Company to represent. : 
| fl 
i i 
| : 
: 
| GLOVER S. HASTINGS m 
87 MILK prec BOSTON. MASS. ’ : 
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Movement Launched for 
Scientific Salesmanship 


Analysis of a Successful Agent 





Edward A. Woods Presents An 
Important Record of 320 
Field Men 


WANT INFORMATION ON 1,000 MEN 








Data When Completed Will Be of In- 
calculable Value as Gauge of 
Agency Efficiency. 





Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 12.—One of the 
most important contributions to the 
subjects before the convention, was 
made by Vice-President Edward A. 
Woods, of Pittsburgh, in “An Abstract 
of a Successful Agent.” Mr. Woods had 
collected, through the machinery of the 
National Association, a large amount 
of information representing the inti- 
mate histories of 320 successful agents. 
This, Mr. Woods explained, was only a 
beginning, as it was the intention to 
collect data covering at least 1,000. 
When completed this will be of incalcu- 
lable value in the campaign for scien- 
tific salesmanship. The abstract pre- 
sented by Mr. Woods follows in full: 

How Information Was Secured 

Early in the past year 2,000 copies 
of “Analysis of a Successful Agent” 
were sent out to successful agents 
throughout the United States, by sev- 
eral methods: 

First. The following companies un- 
dertook to distribute the respective 
number of copies to their most success- 
ful agents, requesting them to fill in 
and return the same: 

The Equitable ..... 300 Penn Mutual 50 
New York Life....300 Phoenix Mutual .. 50 


Northwestern : utual 
Travelers 50 Union Central 


Second. They were sent to each Life 
Association, requesting from each As- 
sociation a specified number of blanks 
to be returned by an equal number of 
their most successful agents. 

Of the total number of blanks sent 
out, 440 filled up blanks and returned 
them. It is probable that a great many 
agents did not carefully notice that no 
name was to be attached to the blank 
and that it would be practically impos- 
sible to identify any answers. Neglect- 
ing to notice this, some may have re- 
sented the necessarily personal nature 
of some of the questions and failed to 
fill in the blanks. Probably a good 
many other agents did not know them- 
selves the information asked for—in- 
deed, one of the benefits of this analy- 
sis to the agent himself was to require 
him to make some analysis of his own 
methods. 

In some associations the question 
was not taken up as effectively as it 
might have been. In others at meet- 
ings of a small attendance—and per- 
haps these not the most successful 
agents—the blanks were handed 
around with the request that they be 
filled in. 

Abstract Based on 320 Replies 

Of the 440 replies receiyed, 70 re- 
ported earnings of under $2,500, 41 did 
not give their average earnings, and 





nine were received after the digest of’ 


the blanks returned was made up. De- 
ducting these 120 from the 440 received 
leaves but 320, upon which the follow- 
ing abstract is based, as obviously it 
would be very misleading to digest 
any incomplete blanks, thereby throw- 
ing out the averages, which would then 
be based on a varying number for va- 
rious questions. 

Three hundred and twenty is obvi- 
ously too small a number upon which 
to base ratios, particularly as we have 
divided, for the purpose of conveni- 
ence and of making grades of agents, 
the 320 replies as follows: 


Earning $25,000 per year and over........... 8 
From $10,000 to $25,000 Ww secperoeneteceesese ce 58 
Tom $5,000 tO $10,000......cssceseroacee eeeeIII 
From $2,500 to $5j000. - ses eeeeevers 910000000843 


While the results even based upon 
these 320 replies are most interesting 
and can be made of very great value 
to officials, general agents and agents, 
it is suggested that a further attempt, 
with these facts already secured, be 
made this year, that the total number 
of replies actually received be brought 
up to 1,000. Those filling in the blanks 
last year need not again make them 
up; but if the matter arouses suffi- 
cient interest, possibly a better method 
of distributing these by associations 
will be followed. Obviously the presi- 
dent or some appropriate officer of each 
association should select the most suc- 
cessful agents in its district, whether 
members of the association or not, 
and a personal letter to each should 
be sent, particularly requesting prompt 
attention to filling up the blank com- 
pletely and calling particular attention 
to the fact that the identity of the 
sender need not be disclosed. The 
blanks need not necessarily be con- 
fined to association members, because 
many agents reside in parts of the 
field away from the Association and 
perhaps are not even associate mem- 
bers. 

Importance of Statistics 

It is believed that the analysis of 
the source, methods, qualities and 
earnings of the successful agents in 
the country is not only of value to each 
agent in making an inventory and re- 
view of his own qualities and methods, 
and being, as a result of this analysis, 
able to compare himself with other 
agents in these various respects, but 
it is perhaps the first step toward dis- 
covering the sources, qualities and 
methods necessary to secure and train 
successful agents. 

Of the number of questions asked, 
we shall refer to but a few prominent 
results, that will perhaps be of most 
value and interest. A complete digest 
would not interest so many, but a copy 
can be furnished any one interested, 
upon application to Mr. Ensign. An 
infinite number of classifications of the 
blanks could be made for the purpose 
of analysis, but separating them by 
earnings, as above stated, seemed to 
be simplest at the start. 

Financial Condition 
The financial condition of the 320 


is as follows—for typographical con- 


venience, we will number the classes 
as follows: 


Class 1. 8 earning $25,000 and over. 

Class 2, 58 earning from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Class 3. 111 5 = 5,000 “* 10,000. 
Class 4. 143 a ” 2,500 “ 5,000, 


Average of the entire 320, 
Class Class Class Class 


. One. Two. Three. Four Avge. 
we ge An. 
ncome _ ..$ 31,250 $ 14,000 $ 6, 
Probable wel 31,250 $ 14,000 $ 6,400 $ 3,330 $ 7,000 
orth .... 267,000 100,000 27,000 11,500 ooe 
Class Class Class Class - 
One. Two. Three. Four. Avge. 
Own home .. 7 43 71 205 
~ not own 
ee I I 0 
Home unmort- ' . a - 
eee 6 22 33 26 87 
wn other 
Property .. 8 8 2 
Do not own nl i : : 
other prop’y ° 11 21 58 go 


Unmortgaged 
L. Ina.” car...$167,090 $s4,0s0 $as,s08 $15.90 Yona 

This showing as to earnings, income 
and financial condition certainly shows 
gratifying possibilities in the insur- 
ance business and furnishes a very 
direct and conclusive answer to any 
one intending to enter the business 
who asks what there is in it. 

Where They Came From 
Class Class Class Class 


ne. Two. Three. Four. A’ge 
Worked as a boy.. 4 44 93 123 
OE ees 4 14 I 20 
oS gen college .. § 1 4 50 11 
IG MOC cccccccscess 3 42 54 11 
Had high _ school 
education ......... 8 39 81 104 0s 232 
Flee: BED coscssesses é 19 30 39 98 
Originally started 
in the life in- 
surance business 4 12 16 14 46 
From What Other Business 
CDartadh * ccccicnpencvontgasspe sesersccccesseccees & 
Mercantile and manufacturing .............. 62 
Salesmen  .....0++ VESwCOT CCS ESeDeEresEcoerecoTeS 61 











x 
Ue 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Originally in life insurance business ...... 46 
a aa aan rae ld a eed a ainda 23 
ED wish inh dn oc Gauaina oeduud wkhs eiuaeahie 14 
POUCNOEIND § ccdcaceccncesecececescensesers eevee 30 
Real estate, newspapers and mechanics— 
WEEE - cubepnsvdenatdabivesdhieccendcsdsurebecné 9 


Other lines of business from which 
these men came are so numerous that 
space will not be given to them here 
except for the total, as showing out 
of 320 the original sources from which 
the principal ones came. 

How They Started 

It is significant that the great ma- 
jority of successful agents, as shown 
by this classification, started as whole- 
time, straight commission agents, as 
distinguished from part-time agents or 
those upon advance or salary, shown 
by the following table: 

Class Class Class Class 


One. Two. Three. Four. A’ge 

Started part-time... 2 II 28 29 70 

Started whole-time. 6 47 83 114 250 
Started on straight 

commission ...... 7 53 04 114 268 

Started on salary... 1 3 6 5 15 

Started on advance. . 2 II 24 37 


Evidently most successful agents 
burned their bridges behind them and 
from the start gave their entire time 
to the business they had selected and 
had the confidence in themselves to 
require no backing by way of salary or 
advance. 

The average age of entry into the 
business was as follows: 


Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Av’ge 
27 29 30 29 
Number of Other Companies Repre- 
sented 


That the great majority of success- 
ful agents do not ramble from one 
company to another is shown by the 
following table, showing that 75 out of 
320 agents have made but one change, 
and 191 are still representing the com- 


panies with which they originally 

started: 
Class 1. Class 2. 

5 none 37 none 

1—1 other 14—1 other 

2—more than 2 7—avernging 2% others 
Class 3. ass 4. 

57 none 92 none 

39-1 other 21—1 other 


go—averaging 2 
Average. 
191 none 
75—1 other 
64—averaging 2 
Of those remaining in the business, 
the following classification as to whole 
and part-time men is given: 
Class Class Class Class 
One. Two. Three. Four. A’ge 


I5—averaging 3 


Whole-time ......... 52 106 8=—_:132 
Part-time ........++ ° 6 5 11 22 
**All. *None 
Where Business is Secured 
Class Class Class Class 
One. Two. Three. Four. A’ge 
CAEP ccccccoscccossese S- 3 $2 133 
COMMEEY cvcccccccccece ° . 2 2 4 
TON ctecdedsvecocece 3 28 $7 95 183 
*None 


Previously in Life Insurance Business 
Those who originally started in the 
life insurance business but in some 
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other capacity all started in the cleri- 
cal department—a total of 23. Four 
of the eight of the first class originally 
started as life insurance clerks. 

Why They Entered the Business 

195 of the 320 entered the business 
because of its opportunities; 29 by 
chance; 14 because of ill health in pre- 
vious occupations; 44 because they 
were solicited to take up the business; 
and 38 from necessity. 


The following information ag to 
methods pursued may be of value: 
Does annual production fluctuate greatly?..... 

Class1. Class2. Class3. Class 4. Total. 

2 yes 4 yes 8 yes 16 yes 30 yes 

6 no 54 no 103 no 127 no 290 no 
—showing that the great majority of these suc- 
cessful agents do a regular annual business, 
not greatly fluctuating. 

Does your monthly production fluctuate?....... 

Class1. Class2. Class3. Class 4. Total. 

2 no 35 no 50 no 73 no 160 no 

6 yes 23 yes 61 yes 7o yes 160 yes 


Personally Looking After Policyholders 
In answer to the question “Do you 
see or personally communicate with 
your policyholders systematically?” 
the following answers were given: 
Class 1. Class2. Class 3. Class4. Total. 
7 yes 42 yes 78 yes 6 yes 223 yes 
1 no 16 no 33 no 47 no 97 no 
Percentage of Business Secured from 
Old Policyholders 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class t Be 
6 average 62 per cent.Av’ge Av’ge Av’ge Av’ge 
2 say not large 40 37 31 
..c FG Bk BS 


Percentage of Cases Written on First 


Interview 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Total. 
Average Average Average Average Average 


I 
“ Pca pe pe Pt 
The question—“Do you have any def- 
inite rules as to the number of calls 
to be made each day?”—the following 
answers were given: 


Class1. Class2. Class3. Class 4. Total. 
2yes 2yes 2yes 44 yes 78 yes 
6 no 46 no 91 no 99 no 242 no 


Those who try to make a definite 
number of calls each day state they 
average eight. 

In answer to the question—‘Have 
you regular hours for reporting or com- 
mencing work?”—the answers were as 
follows: 


Class1. Class2. Class3. Class4. Total. 
All yes go yes 74 yes 6 yes 217 yes 
19no 37no0 47no~ 103 no 


The average time given for com- 
mencing work in all classes is from 
8:30 to 9:00. 


Do you keep daily records of your prospects?. 


Class :. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Total. 
6 yes 38 yes 7o yes 108 yes 222 yee 

2 no 20 no 41 no 35 no 98 no 
Do you keep an expense account? ........... 
1 

7 yes 3gayes 63 yes 8 yes 18 yes 

1 no 26 no 40 no 63 no 138 no 


In answer to this question—“Consid- 
ering eight hours per day for 50 weeks, 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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The NET RESULT to You is 
The Measure of Your Efficiency 


The NET RESULT to the Policyholder is 
The Measure of His Satisfaction 


Your Efficiency and His Satisfaction 
WILL BE 100% 


Mr. Agent 


if you represent 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WOULD MAKE BUREAU 
A GREAT MELTING-POT 


SEVEN SEPARATE HEADS, HORNER 
RECOMMENDS 








Education and Conservation Work of 
the Year—Advertising Campaign 
Launched—Other Activities 





Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 12.—If the re- 
commendations of Warren M. Horner, 
as chairman of the Education and Con- 
servation Bureau, are carried out, that 
body will be far the most important 
adjunct of the National Association. In 
his report Chairman Horner urged the 
separation of the work of the Bureau 
into seven departments, each to have a 
responsible head, covering an extensive 
field of activity and making the Bureau 
“in very fact the melting-pot of all nec- 
essary corrective measures and forward 
movements in field work.” 

The work of the Bureau during the 
past year has shown marked progress, 
as described in detail in Chairman 
Horner’s report, which is here repro- 
duced in full: 

Chairman Horner’s Report 

“Since the convention at Cincinnati, 
the Education and Conservation Move- 
ment has taken more definite form, 
and a number of things have happened 
and progress been made to warrant 
more united support in the future, to 
carry out the plans which were embod- 
ied in the resolution introduced at 
Memphis three years ago. ? 

“‘The Life Association News’ has 
published from time to time recommen- 
dations made by the committee and 
recorded the progress made in the 
work, making it unnecessary to quote 
in full all the different recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Council and Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or give in full the 
detail of each forward step. 

“At the meeting of the Council in 
Pittsburgh, last October, ten advertise- 
ments for local publication were ap- 
proved by the Council. These adver- 
tisements were given out at Cincin- 
nati in the form of printed copies, and 
were evidently read quite generally. 

Advertising Campaign Launched 

“At that time it was not the inten- 
tion of the copy-writer or the adver- 
tising agency or the committee that 
these advertisements would be pub- 
lished separate from a series, of thirty 
in all, of which they were a part. How- 
ever, owing to concerted action on the 
part of local asociations, the additional 
copy has never been approved and 
given out for publication. 

“At the meeting of the Council in 
New York, December 12, 1914, the com- 
mittee recommended that the Associa- 
tion establish a bureau, in line with 
former recommendations and predic- 
tions, in charge of a secretary for the 
purpose of expediting and systematiz- 
ing the work. This report enumerated 
the different specific duties of the sec- 
retary which have ben printed in the 
‘Life Association News,’ and are listed 
in the pamphlet which those in at- 
tendance at the convention will receive, 
entitled ‘Institutional Advertising as 
Applied to Life Insurance.’ These 
duties embrace a somewhat extensive 
campaign, and it was not presumed, 
no matter how large the financial sup- 
port secured from companies and 
agents, that all the things enumerated 
could be put in operation at once. 

Adoption of the Trade-Mark 

“At this same meeting, the Council 
approved the human interest story, 
‘The Greatest Thing in the World,’ 
which appeared in the prospectus of 
the advertising campaign presented to 
the mid-year meeting of the Executive 
Committee a year ago last April. It 
is recommended that the human inter- 
est story covering the matter of bor- 
rowing on policies and the one on taxa- 
tion, also, be approved. The Bureau, 
as yet, has not paid for the human in- 
terest story, ‘The Greatest Thing in 
the World,’ and it is not necessary to 
pay for this now, or the other copy, 


as just mentioned, provided they are 
used as advertisements by the Asso- 
ciation, and through the advertising 
concern, The Mitchell Advertising 
Agency of Minneapolis, who, with the 
copy-writer, in co-operation with the 
committee, were responsible for their 
existence. 

“In this connection, your attention is 
respectfully called to the fact that this 
advertising company, to whom sole 
credit must be given for weaving 
around the phrase coined by the com- 
mittee, ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World,’ such a magnificent trade-mark, 
has never had one cent of compensa- 
tion or remuneration for this service 
or the many other acts of co-operation 
with the committee, other than to be 
reimbursed for cash outlay for mechan- 
ical work and printing. This is also 
true of the prospectus issued last year. 
It is impossible to estimate the value 
in the future to this Asociation of the 
trade-mark, and credit is clearly given 
here that in the evolution of the Edu- 
cation and Conservation Bureau, it will 
not be forgotten. There was also ap- 
proved at this meeting copy of con- 
tract for use of the trade-mark. 

Work of the New Bureau 


“The retiring committee does not 
want to embarrass the incoming admin- 
istration with too positive recommen- 
dations with respect to the use of the 
trade-murk, but earnestly counsels that 
either at San Francisco or at the in- 
augural meeting following, this mat- 
ter be taken up and settled definitely. 
Also, the matter of accepting contri- 
butions from non-members. 

“At the mid-year meeting in Febru- 
ary, the committee recommended that 
Mr. Ensign, who had been appointed 
acting secretary of the Bureau, send 
the commissioners of the several States 
the following: That no individual be 
licensed to canvass for life insurance 
until satisfactorily answering questions 
as here outlined: : 

“Name; date of birth; residence and 
business address; married or single; 
business connections last five years 
fully stated; if life insurance experi- 
ence, give name of company or man- 
ager, position held; state whether re- 
signed or discharged; state if any in- 
debtedness to any company for ad- 
vances cr otherwise. Give three refer- 
ences, an educator, a banker and a 
business man, if possible; common 
school or collegiate education, answer 
in detail; short definition of insurance; 
short definition of life insurance; name 
four uses of life insurance; define en- 
dowment, life and term policies; de- 
fine annuity; short definition of legal 
reserve; net premium; loading; divi- 
dends. 

“As a result of the action creating 
the Bureau, Mr. Ensign was given 
larger office facilities at the headquar- 
ters of the ‘Life Association News’ in 
New York, and additional clerical help, 
and in the short space of four months 
has made splendid progress, in the pur- 
poses for which he was appointed, in 
‘expediting and systematizing the 
work.’ His bulletins have contained a 
remarkably good fund of information 
and grow better with each issue. These 
can be made more valuable and useful 
by suggestions from agents and the 
forwarding of actual material from time 
to time. Attention is here called to the 
fact that these bulletins are copyright- 
ed and publication must not be made 
therefrom, excepting by those contrib- 
uting, or by permission given in ad- 
vance. This has occurred in the past, 
and any infringement in the future will 
receive the treatment fitting the occa- 
sion. Copies of these bulletins can be 
had at five cents the copy for the use 
of agents, and a number of prominent 
agencies are availing themselves of 
this privilege. If every agent in the 
United States had a copy, it would be 
to the advantage of each one. 

See Need for Paid Advertising 

“When the bulletin was started, 
there was syndicated a number of 
stories for the Sunday supplements of 
the leading dailies throughout the 
country. We secured a_ splendid 
amount of publicity in this way, but 
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the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association soon passed the word to 
its subscribers and further publication 
ceased. This fact but proves the con- 
tention often made the last two years, 
that paid-for space is the ultimate solu- 
tion of publicity. You are respectfully 
referred again to the pronouncement 
made upon the floor of the convention 
at Cincinnati in this regard. 

“The committee has positive infor- 
mation that there has been a recent 
tightening in the matter of free pub- 
licity by the last meeting of the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
or any sort of free advertising 
of any nature whatsoever. This is 
as it should be, namely, pay for what 
you get, and get what you pay for. 
Your attention at this time is directed 
to the increasing sentiment in favor of 
the contentions made the last three 
vears with regard to the efficacy of an 
institutional advertisement as a great 
benefit to life insurance in its various 
educational and conservational prob- 
lems enumerated as the work of the 
Bureau. 

“The pamphlet written by Mr. En- 
sign, ‘Institutional Advertising as Ap- 
plied to Life Insurance,’ has brought a 
surprisingly large number of letters of 
acknowledgment, many of which dis- 
play interest and approval, and a good- 
ly number of which pledge hearty co- 
operation. Mr. Ensign’s editorial in 
the July number of ‘Life Association 
News, is further substantial evidence 
of the trend of opinion over the coun- 
try at this time. 

“The acting secretary has looked 
into the matter of motion picture ad- 
vertising, and is favorably impressed 
with the possibilities of this medium, 
as also are the members of the com- 
mittee. To tell the audiences of mo- 
tion picture theatres that part of the 
money they are spending in this direc- 
tion, as well as money spent for candy, 
tobacco and liquor and other extrava- 
gances, should go into life insurance 
as a means of protecting dependent 
ones and safeguarding their own old 
age, is a rational move, but should mot 
be the means of subordinating the use 
of printer’s ink, which is the all-power- 
ful medium. 

Greater Progress Than Ever Before 

“One of the greatest difficulties with 
which the Bureau has to contend, and 
which has been a drawback to the com- 
mittee from the start, is the failure 
upon the part of individuals and offi- 
cers of local associations, including 
members of committees, to answer 
communications and get statistical in- 
formation with regard to local matters 
of a general nature before the commit- 
tee, and information with respect to 
the specific matter of education and 
conservation. 

“Everywhere, over the country, there 
should be cultivated more efficiency 
and esprit de corps in these matters, 
to work out the best solution of the 


problem of the future. This condition 
is cited here for the reason that it is 
wholly impossible to give in this re- 
port a complete statement, statistical- 
ly, of the increase in educational 
courses, lectures, addresses, publicity 
and advertising created during the last 
three years, since the resolution was 
introduced at Memphis. The state- 
ment is here made, however, that more 
progress has been made during these 
three years in actual accomplishment 
and in harnessing thought with respect 
thereto, than has occurred in any past 
generation of the business. And the 
real work is barely begun. With the 
splendid co-operation of agents every- 
where, we have started to put the life 
insurance business on the map of pub- 
lic opinion. 

“The text-book is now in the proof 
sheet stage, and will be ready for dis- 
tribution by the publishers at the open- 
ing of the incoming educational year. 
The small pamphlet here for distribu- 
tion, giving a brief review and out- 
line of the text-book by Ex-President 
Clark, who has done such splendid 
work in behalf of the Bureau in making 
the text-book a possibility, should be 
given the widest possible distribution 
among educators and the laymen as 
well. 

“Forty associations have raised funds 
for the Education and Conservation 
Movement, many of whom are publish- 
ing local advertising. ‘All have given 
the strongest testimony of the results 
and sentiment obtained therefrom. 

Committee’s Recommendations 

“Finally, Mr. President and your 
Council, the Executive Committee and 
members of the convention, you are 
earnestly recommended to adopt the 
following suggestions: 

“That for the future there be no 
chairman of the Education and Conser- 
vation Pureau, but that there be a sec- 
retary, acting in the capacity which 
Mr. Ensign has filled so admirably the 
last few months. That the Bureau be 
made up of seven members under the 
title of department heads, appointed 
solely with respect to their peculiar 
fitness for the work embraced in their 
department. That there be a Depart- 
ment of Education; Department of In- 
surance Conservation; Department of 
Health Conservation; Department of 
Legislation; Department of Taxation‘ 
Department of Lectures and Addresses, 
and Department of Institutional Ad- 
vertising. 

“The suggestion has been made that 
there be added to these departments a 
Department of Standardization. I be- 
lieve this would be an error and would 
be regretted, as it might lead to indi- 
vidualistic attempt to control of ethical 
standards which would be dangerous. 
The committee has not lost sight of 
the work and influence of the Bureau 
in standardizing the business and rais- 
ing it to a profession. 

Bureau the Melting-Pot of Business 

“The thought is that the Bureau, un- 
der the operation of the seven heads as 
enumerated, will become in very fact 
the melting-pot of all necessary cor- 
rective measures and forward move- 
ments in field work. Of course, in re- 
spectful co-operation with their supe- 
rior officers in control of the com- 
panies. These recommendations have 
been arrived at with good reason back 
of what is proposed. 

“There is an interdependent relation 
in all these things, and to gain the 
greatest good to this movement and 
the business they should and must zo 
together. They are the pillars upon 
which is to be builded the superstruc- 
ture which is to follow, and the Bureau 
is weakened and the entire movement 
handicapped by the separate operation 
of any department. Furthermore, nei- 
ther the National Association or local 
associations are over-committee-ized. 
This, however, is not the whole reason. 
Experience in all committees shows 


that one man does the work because of 
the lack of interest or incompetence of 
other members of the committee who 
are usually appointed for personal or 
strategic reasons. 
“If you have a Bureau composed of 
(Continued on page 27.) 
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NUNN UNO LUNN RONAN: 


The life underwriter is like the jeweler who sells watches. He stands 
between the manufacturer—that is, the Company—and the consumer—that 
is, the insured and the beneficiary. And, as with the jeweler, his profit 
and comfort rest on the satisfying quality of his goods—that is, on useful- 
ness of policy contract, low cost of insurance, and perfection of service. 


Representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual are as happily situated as the 
jeweler who sells the nationally popular, always reliable, perfect watch. 
All life underwriters know that our policy contracts are unexcelled, 
that our net cost is right, and that there is promptness and efficiency in our 
dealings with policyholders and beneficiaries. A result of these conditions 
is a volume of business, thus far in 1915, much in excess of the same period 
in any previous year. And therefore our representatives are contented. 


There is a ‘‘tie that binds’? Home Office and Field in the Massachusetts 
Mutual in a very close relationship. In this organization we are all friendly 
co-workers—not masters and servants. So will any Massachusetts Mutual 


man or woman tell you. 


This Company is constantly endeavoring to identify itself with the most 
striking aspect of the spirit of the times—Service. We believe that the 
right of any business to exist and to succeed is measured by the service 
it renders. The modern life underwriter holds this view. The Golden 
Rule is its foundation. And business big and business little is building 


upon that foundation. 


Goods of the finest quality, and at satisfactorily low cost; first-class service 
of policyholders and beneficiaries; steadily increasing and widening 
prestige; fraternal relationship between Home Office and Field; 
identification with the success-compelling spirit of the times:—these 
are some of the attractions this Company offers to the life underwriter. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1851 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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NEED MONEY AND WITS 
TO FURTHER CAMPAIGN 


w. M. HORNER ON PROBLEMS OF 
CONSERVATION 








Conditions That Need Correction—Will 
Insurance Do Its Part?—Many 
Angles to Movement 





Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 10.—Warren M. 
Horner, of Minneapolis, made a strong 
impression in an address to the Con- 
yention on the education and conserva- 
tion movement, in which he discussed 
the needs of the situation and correct- 
ed some false ideas of the movement. 
Mr. Horner emphasized the statement 
that co-operation is essential and said 
the life insurance men must spend 
money like other business men. Mr. 
Horner’s address in full follows: 


What Movement Calis For 

“J would not give much for a man 
who is not a good partisan. To me, 
Minneapolis is the most beautiful city 
in the world. The State of Minnesota, 
with its wonderful and varied re- 
sources, beautiful lakes and rivers, and 
air that cannot be found anywhere else 
on the globe, holds me with a grip 
that could never be shaken; but with 
all this love and loyalty for my home 
surroundings, city and State are subor- 
dinate to the national spirit. For over 
twenty years I have represented one 
life insurance company, and have car- 
ried forward their banner as best I 
could. But when I stand upon this 
platform and speak for the cause of 
life insurance and its ideals, I am not 
a partisan, and I am striving for some- 
thing broader and greater than any 
company or individual. 

“A man is no bigger than the little 
things he does. This movement calls 
for big men, big ideas, and the elim- 
ination of petty jealousies and ma- 
chinations. No individual can be big- 
ger than the cause for which he is 
striving; and he can only further the 
cause toward which his efforts are di- 
rected and stay in public favor, so far 
as he subordinates personal interest 
to the cause for which he strives. 

“History proves that great world 
movements in politics or business have 
created big men; and it also records 
with unerring precision that the lights 
of these men have gone out when they 
became intoxicated with popularity or 
overwhelmed by selfish purpose. 

A Condition Needing Correction 

“What I have said and done in re- 
gard to the work of education and con- 
servation, before and since the Mem- 
phis resolution, I do not care to with- 
draw in any material instance. This 
is not self-praise, because no new 
thought has been advanced, and noth- 
ing done not deemed a necessity by 
the best minds in the business for more 
than a generation. I do confess to a 
somewhat energizing force from with- 
in that some unified action should be 
taken—a feeling growing with each 
succeeding year intensified by a condi- 
tion which I can best illustrate by tell- 
ing you a true story. Twenty-one 
years ago next month I jumped on a 
train at Minneapolis and went down to 
Southern Minnesota, and announced to 
my brother that I had decided to en- 
gage in the life insurance business. He 
said, ‘Oh, Hell! A life insurance agent 
in the family.’ 

“Now, after all these years have 
elapsed, and a certain but inadequate 
improvement has been realized, many 
& young man I have brought into the 
business, or tried to have take it up 
as his life work, has met the same or 
Similar remark. Only the other day, a 
fine young recruit came into the Office, 
and said: ‘Mr. Blank,’ naming a prom- 
inent business man, ‘said to me, “Why 
in Hell don’t you take up a real busi- 
ness?”’ §o, I say to you officers and 
agents here to-day, ‘Why in Hell don’t 
we get together and correct this con- 
dition?’ 

Facing Reconstruction 


“The life insurance business must 





pass through a reconstruction period of 
standardization, or it will never get 
where it belongs, or get anywhere 
worth wentioning, until the corrective 
measures are taken up with reasonable 
unanimity of action. Accident and lia- 
bility insurance promote safety appli- 
ances, and save life and limb, and add 
to comtort and health of employes. 
Steam boiler insurance improves con- 
struction of steam engines, and adds 
to mechanical progress. fire insur- 
ance has revolutionized building and 
architecture in the United States, in 


making structures more artistic, stable,’ 


convenient, safe, and permanent. 

“Lite insurance, the conservation of 
human iife, the offset to man’s earn- 
ing power, the protector of widows and 
orphans, the equalizer of business con- 
ditions, the preventer of pauperism and 
dependency, the greatest institution for 
systematic thrift and ‘The Greatest 
ishing in the World,’ is yet to be put 
in the public mind where it belongs in 
its true place in the world’s work. 

its True Place in the World’s Work. 

“I think by this time that the fra- 
ternity, including officers of companies, 
is beginning to recognize that this Edu- 
cation and Conservation Movement is 
not just a vision, nor a scheme to ex- 
poit the business through an advertis- 
ing propaganda, but that the national 
advertisement is an instructive cam- 
Ppaign with respect to the things you 
have enumerated here before you upon 
this chart, education, insurance conser- 
vation, health conservation, legislation, 
taxation, with standardization and pro- 
tessionaiization included. 

“We have been striving to get into 
the minds of the insurance fraternity 
that through the use of printer’s ink 
and other advertising media, the life 
insurance company, through the life in- 
surance agent, will be working in a 
prepared rather than an unprepared 
field, and will be meeting open minded- 
ness rather than antagonism. 

“Only the other day 1 wasappalled to 
notice the lapse ratio of leading com- 
panies in the State of California for 
the year 1914. This is not mentioned 
with thought of offense to you gentle- 
men who are citizens of California, be- 
cause we are all offenders in some de- 
gree; but I am not surprised at the 
fact that the president of your local 
association, Mr. H. R. Hunter, thought 
the exigencies of the times demanded 
his very excellent and fearless address 
upon the question of the part-time 
agent. 

Some Inside Work Needed 


“I never fought harder to accomplish 
a specific purpose, than I have to se 
cure the support of John I. D. Bristol 
in New York for this movement, and 
finally at our last interview in New 
York, he stated that this movement 
was the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to the life insurance business, 
but that not one dollar of his money 
would go to its support until this ‘As- 
sociation and its members, in pro- 
nouncement and practice, absolutely 
stood against the part-time agents. 

“I do not mention this as endorsing 
the method of Mr. Bristol in staying on 
the outside, because I think he ought 
to come inside and help bring about 
the reformation; but it does serve to 
emphasize the necessity of an early 
solution of this problem, if we are to 
go before the people with a clean bill 
of health and take adequate steps in 
the matter of insurance conservation. 

“How many millions of dollars in a 
year can be saved the policyholders, 
and what will be the increased average 
income of the agent, if the standard 
companies and their field representa- 
tives get together in sincere co-opera- 
tion with respect to the selecting, li- 
censing, and training of agents, and 
how much better service will the people 
receive? 


Many Angles to the Movement 

“There are many angles, not all of 
which are before you here on this 
chart, to the Education and Conserva- 
tion Movement. As to treatment of 
these conditions, I will illustrate by 
three quotations. In an address before 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 





World Convention in Chicago, June 22, 
Joseph O. Finn, president of the Nich- 
ols-Finn Advertising Company of Chi- 
cago, characterized the newspaper in a 
most remarkable but true fashion, say- 
ing in part: 

“‘T am the newspaper, born of the 
deep, daily need of a nation—I am the 
Voice of Now—the incarnate spirit of 
the Times—Monarch of things that 
Are. My “cold type” burns with the 
fire-blood of human action. I am fed 
by arteries of wire that girdle the 
earth. I drink from the cup of every 
living joy and sorrow. I sleep not— 
rest not. I know not night, nor day, 
nor season. I know no death, yet I 
am born again with every morn—with 
every noon—with every ‘twilight, I 
leap into fresh being with every new 
world’s event. Those who created me 
cease to be—the brains and heart’s 
blood that nourish me go the way of 
human dissolution. Yet I live on—and 
on. I am Majestic in My Strength— 
Sublime in my Power—tTerrible in my 
Potentialities—yet as democratic as 
the ragged boy who sells me for a penny. 
I am the consort of Kings—the part- 
ner of Capital—the brother of toil. The 
Inspiration of the hopeless—the right 
arm of the needy—the champion of the 
oppressed—the conscience of the crim- 
inal. I am the epitome of the world’s 
Comedy and Tragedy. 

“"My Responsibility in Infinite. I 
speak and the world stops to listen. I 
say the word and battle flames the hori- 
zon. I counsel peace and the war- 
lords obey. I am greater than any in- 
dividual—more powerful than any 
group. I am the dynamic force of pub- 
lic opinion. Rightly directed, I am a 
creator of confidence. A builder of hap- 
piness in the living. I am the Back- 
bone of Commerce. 

“In the Duluth News Tribune, in 
June, an editorial under head of ‘Ser- 
mons of the People,’ appeared as fol- 
lows: 

Getting to the Most Conservative 

“ ‘Strange things are constantly hap- 
pening in this good old world that sort 
of jar our settled notions. There is no 
reason why these innovations should 
not innovate, but to deserve the desig- 
nation they are necessarily out of the 
ordinary, must belong to the unusual 
and run counter to accepted custom. 

“*The public has become more or 
less accustomed to the appearance of 
laymen in church pulpits. But usually 
they are near-preachers in their church 
devotion, or appear largely for adver- 
tising purposes only, or sometimés to 
impress upon the congregation their 
good fortune in the selection of their 
regular preacher. 

“But the Associated Advertising 
Clubs will hold their annual convention 
this month in Chicago, that city of sin, 
which most people may think quite ap- 
propriate -as a meeting place for men 
whose business is advertising. June 
20 will be Sunday in Chicago as else- 
where. It will also open the week of 
this convention. 

“On that day the pulpits of practi- 
cally all the more prominent Protes- 
tant churches of the city will be oc- 
cupied by delegates to the convention, 
by men whose vocation is devising 
ways and means for gaining public at- 
tention, winning the people’s confi- 
dence and getting them to know and 
use all the endless variety of the things 
advertised. 

“*These men will preach lay ser- 
mons, and they include many who have 
gained national reputations for accom- 
plishment, such as Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple, C. ‘A. Brownell, John Temple 
Graves, G. A. De Weere, N. A. Hawk- 
ins, and others. Why have they been 
asked to do this? We do not know; 
yet it has become a feature of these 
annual gatherings. 

“*But we can see a heap of signifi- 
cance in the fact. It means a great 
deal that advertising men realize that 
they have a message for churchgoers, 
for the most substantial and most con- 
servative American class, and that 
these church people wish to have this 
message. 

Know the People and Reach Them 

“It is significant of a new epoch in 





advertising, of a greater dignity and 
a far-reaching purpose. It is a realiza- 
tion that the fundamental of advertis- 
ing whether it is of a special sale, to 
introduce a new article of commerce, to 
press the sale of a breakfast food or 
an automobile, or to promote a great 
movement for the betterment of man- 
kind, must be based upon truth, sin- 
cerity, and merit. 

“It is a realization, too, that these 
men know how to reach the great 
masses of the people; that they know 
the folks. To reach them they must 
know them, and to know them must 
study them, with all their eccentrici- 
ties, their prejudices, sentiments, hab- 
its of mind, their good and bad, and 
the basic fact that all have to be shown 
and convinced, declining to accept even 
salvation without proper introduction. 

“*Advertising as a vocation is an 
infant, and in it America so far leads 
the world that in all other lands our 
methods are but copied. It is becom- 
ing almost a learned profession, at- 
tracting the best brains and the most 
brilliant initiative. Naturally then it 
is acquiring a substance, a code of 
ethics, a morality, and a breadth of 
view, that create a message well 
worthy the pulpit as a forum.’ 

“The Daily Field had on its front 
page, in the issue of July 5, 1915, this 
editorial entitled: 

“*Voluntary Features of Insurance.’ 

“*For two thousand years the spirit 
of co-operation in social aid has been 
the pole-star of human ideals. As far 
as its development has gone, it has 
advanced farther along the lines of in- 
surance organization than in any other 
way. In insurance the strict principles 
of business provision and accounting 
have been united with the instinctive 
desire of men to protect themselves 
and their families. 

Will Insurance Do Its Part? 

“‘Under the insurance method the 
individual protects himself and his 
own solely as he helps to protect 
others. The stern and practical re- 
quirements of the business more or less 
frequently give rise to a feeling of dis- 
trust and appear to cover up under 
cold self-interest the real basis of so- 
cial co-operation, which is the essence 
and end of the business. Without the 
most rigid adherence to business re- 
quirements all co-operation would be- 
come mere sentimentality among some 
and pure selfish imposition among 
others. 

“The sentimentalist who is practical 
knows that his ideals must be founded 
upon strict business preparation and 
methods, or they fall to the ground. 
The selfish individual, on the other 
hand, has his selfishness repressed, 
limited, and controlled by the rules of 
business. Thus, the two warring na- 
tures in social activity are fused into 
one, directed to the good end in view 
by regulations and rules that, as far 
as possible, equalize them. 

“*‘There may come a day when in- 
surance will be as universally in use, 
and as necessary and simple to pro- 
cure as groceries, but the time fs not 
yet. Every generation sees it enlarge 
and increase in the benefits it brings 
to those who are insured. It is prob- 
able that half the population of the 
United States is directly insured in 
one form or another. And the army 
of three hundred thousand field agents 
of insurance as propagandists of a pro- 
tective brotherhood are daily doing 
their share in raising the standard of 
citizenship by inculcating the insur- 
ance idea in the other half of the citi- 
zenry of the United States. The fact 
that insurance is a voluntary act of the 
individual is its greatest force for 
good, because these individuals must 
first be made to understand its func- 
tions and for what it stands: the hu- 
manitarian service beyond the mere 
fact of its contract. 

“If the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition does no more than to em- 
phasize this service as one of the great- 
est of economic forces, largely instru- 
mental in the remarkable progress of 
these United States—and it has done 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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PROGRESS OF FIGHT ON 
LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION 


EDWARD A. WOODS URGES BROAD 
CAMPAIGN 








To Appeal to Voters, Half of Whom 
Are Policyholders—Should 
Reverse Legislation 

Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 11.—The effort 
to reduce the burden of taxation on life 
insurance, which has been so ably 
handled by Vice-President Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh, as chairman of 
the Committee on Taxation, has result- 
ed in material progress. Mr. Woods 
said that there was need for more ac- 
tion and greater interest on the part of 
the local associations, but effective 
work had been accomplished by the 
committee. A careful estimate was 
made of the proportion of policyhold- 
ers who are voters in the different 
States and it was found that on an 
average fifty per cent. were policyhold- 
ers. It is proposed to use this large in- 
terest in the fight on taxation. Mr. 
Woods’ report, in full follows: 

Chairman Woods’ Report 

“Your Committee on Taxation re- 
ports that for the current year the fol- 
lowing life underwriters’ associations, 
in accordance with the unanimous reso- 
lution of the. National Association, “ap- 
pointed committees on taxation: 

“Erie, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Montgomery, Ala., Toledo, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Los Angeles, Delaware, 
lowa, Puget Sound, Indiana, Cincinnati, 
Utah, Detroit, Topeka, Washington, D. 
C., Capital District, Albany, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Fort Dodge, Iowa, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Utica, N. Y., Maine, Roanoke, Louis- 
ville, West Virginia, Philadelphia, 
South Dakota, Chicago, Springfield, 
Mo., Boston, Minneapolis, Lima, Ohio, 
Mississippi, Baltimore, Akron, Ohio, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Mobile, Ala., 
Lynchburg, Va., Virginia, and Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

“The following associations had meet- 
ings for the discussion of the subject 
of life insurance taxation: 

“Atlanta, Nashville, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Columbus, Cleveland, Erie, 
Youngstown, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Los Angeles, lowa, Puget Sound, 
Indiana, Cincinnati, Detroit, Topeka, 
Capital District, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., Maine, 
Roanoke, Louisville, West Virginia, 
Lima, Ohio, Mississippi, Baltimore, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Mobile, and 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Need for More Action 

“Numerous associations have not 
given the matter of taxation the atten- 
tion that it deserves or that was re- 
quested by the National Association; 
many associations having neither ap- 
pointed committees nor held meetings 
for discussion of the subject. In order 
to keep this matter alive it must be 
continually agitated and association 
members should be constantly alert and 
informed upon the subject, so that the 
public—and through it legislators—may 
come to a full appreciation of this un- 
necessary evil. iAnd this cannot be 
done by an active interest shown one 
year and neglect of it the next. In- 
creased taxation of policyholders is al- 
ways before our legislatures; new un- 
informed agents are constantly being 
added to our forces; and even if in- 
creased taxation can be avoided without 
incessant agitation of the subject, the 
great purpose before us is to get ex- 
isting taxation decreased. Public opin- 
ion, which for fifty years has been ig- 
norant on the subject of economic folly 
of taxing thrift and providence, as no 
other country in the world does, can- 
not be changed in one or two years of 
sporadic effort. 

“Further, there is no better way of 
advertising the great value of life in- 
surance to society than through the agi- 
tation against and education regard- 
ing taxation. Meetings discussing the 
relation of life insurance to poverty, to 





old age dependency, to the home, to 
the State, and to society at large, will 
all be given point when held with the 
definite object of opposing life insur 
ance taxation and advocating its dim- 
inution; in fact, even if nothing is 
gained in diminishing taxation or avoid- 
ing its increase, this opportunity of 
placing the great institution of life in- 
surance before the public, would alone 
justify the constant activity of every 
association and the appointment of a 
permanent, active, standing committee, 
and devoting at least one meeting a 
year to discussion of this subject. 

Half of Voters Also Policyholders 

“In order to ascertain the number of 
policyholders who are voters, an esti- 
mate has been made with considerable 
care and by various authorities from 
which in various States the number of 
voters can be estimated and a member 
of the Legislature or a Congressman 
may be spoken to in terms of his con- 
stituents instead of policyholders in 
general. By using this statement, it 
is easily practicable to estimate the 
number of policyholders in any given 
congressional or legislative district. 
Different ratios, of course, obtain in 
States where there is woman suffrage 
from States where there is not. Inas- 
much as most ordinary and about 20 
per cent. of industrial policyholders are 
voters, the percentage of policyholders 
to constituents or voters may be rough- 
ly estimated as, in non-woman suffrage 
States, something over 50 per cent., 
and in woman suffrage States, some- 
thing under 50 per cent. These are but 
estimates, and would be greater, for 
example, in States having an unusual- 
ly large number of industrial policy- 
holders, and perhaps be less in States 
having a very heavy colored popula- 
tion, but are approximately conserva- 
tive. Thus, we may reasonably say to 
a Congressman in a district of 10,000 
voters that any measure affecting life 
insurance will affect at least 5,000 of 
his constituents. 

“A more favorable public attitude to- 
ward the taxation of life insurance 
policyholders has already become ap- 
parent, and this will be helped by the 
more just attitude beginning to per- 
vade the public mind as to treatment 
of all corporations, instead of the an- 
tagonistic phase which has existed for 
the past decade with increasing viru- 
lence until the last one or two years 
that seemed to assume that the public 
was to be benefited by anything that 
could be gotten from corporations either 
for the State or for their members. We 
are recognizing that financial war is 
in its way disastrous, as other forms of 
war; that co-operation and not unre- 
stricted and ruinous competition should 
be the goal; and that the public is in- 
jured and not benefited by damaging 
the corporations which employ, outside 
of agricultural pursuits, by far the larg- 
est part of our population. 


Should Reverse Legislation’s Course 

“Legislation, instead of seeking to 
force insurance companies to carry the 
smallest surplus, to charge the small- 
est premiums, to pay the most reckless 
refunds, and _ requiring surrender 
values, loans and other features which 
are at least dangerous, should prohibit 
them from charging too low rates, as 
in France; encourage a large surplus; 
perhaps restrict the loan, cash surren- 
der values and other privileges, and 
encourage safety rather than danger, 
the persistent instead of the deserting 
member. Such an atmosphere will 
favor relieving policyholders from taxa- 
tion as well as other burdens, instead 
of the mistaken attitude which has per- 
vaded not only legislators but the pub- 
lic—that life insurance companies were 
privately owned corporations from 
which anything should be wrung that 
was possible and forgetting that they 
are owned by their 25,000,000 members, 
who are injured or benefited accord- 
ingly as legislation injures or benefits 
the company. 

“Perhaps one of the greatest things 
accomplished by the association in re- 
cent years has been to demonstrate its 
value in keeping down taxation, to com- 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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PAST YEAR MARKED BY 
NOTABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


pRES. WILLET REVIEWS ADVANCE 
OF ASSOCIATION 


|mportance of Education Movement— 
Advocates Anti-Lapse Campaign— 
Predicts 10,000 Membership 





Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 10.—The work 
of the Association during the past year, 
which was notable for the advance 
achieved in several matters of great im- 
portance to life insurance, was re- 
viewed by President Hugh M. Willet 
in his address, which was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the Convention. Pres- 
ident Willet said that in crossing the 
continent he had been wonderfully im- 
pressed with the size and resources of 
the country and equally impressed with 
the importance of the business which 
made this gathering possible. 


President Willet predicted a member- 
ship of 10,000 for the National Associa- 
tion within five years, and pointed out 
its growing influence as reflected in the 
saving of over $2,000,000 to policyhold- 
ers due to the removal of life insurance 
from the proposed Federal tax sched- 
ule last year, in the campaign for which 
the Association took a prominent part. 
He advocated a National movement to 
prevent lapsing, and closed with a fine 
tribute to the work accomplished by 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods and 
Vice-President John N. Russell, Jr., in 
the interest of the Association and life 
insurance. 

In his address, which is given below 
in full, President Willet said: 


Marked Progress Shown 
The year now about to close has been one of 
considerable activity. While I have been re- 
lieved of that measure of traveling which has 
characterized some former administrations, I 
found it advisable to visit twenty associations, 
beginning at Pittsburgh and ending at New 


Orleans. My journeyings, including my trip to 
the convention and return home, will have 
covered nearly fifteen thousand miles. My 
visits to these associations were frequently 
made the occasion of extra efforts for new 
members, and numerous additions were se- 
cured in this way. I shall never forget the 


royal hospitality extended to me everywhere, 
and the many delightful hours spent with old 
friends and new. It unmistakably evidenced 


the dignity and esteem which attaches to the 
presidency of the National Association. One 
of the most important gatherings I attended 
was the inaugural meeting at Pittsburgh last 
October, at which I outlined the policy of the 
administration. Another notable athering 
was the eighth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents last Feb- 
ruary in New York, where I urged closer co- 
operation between that organization and ours, 
as both are working for similar ends. 

There has been marked progress the past 
year in many directions. More than twenty 
new associations have been organized, partic- 
ularly in the South and West. Especial cred- 
it is due Mr. Wm. G. Harris, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, Mr. Orville Thorp and 
Secretary y Henry Johnson, for the splendid 
work done in Texas, as a result of which 
four new associations have been organized in 
that State. Equal credit is due Messrs. H. H. 
Ward and W. D. Mead for effecting the or- 
ganization of three associations in the Far 
West. Several old associations have increased 
their membership from 50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. The ew ork association has in- 
augurated a membership campaign, with 1,000 
members as the goal, and is making rapid 
Progress. Chicago and Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis, must look to their laurels. 
The campaign for the organization of new 
associations and for the increase in member- 
ship of those already organized should be con- 
tinued. If the rate of increase for the past 
three or four years is maintained, the mem- 
bership of the National Association would 
number approximately 10,000 by 1920. Such a 
membership would practically double our in- 
come without materially increasing our ex- 


penses, and would enable the association to 
extend its work in many directions. 
Education Movement Advanced 


Since the last convention we have wit- 
nessed the successful development of several 
important plans so wisely begun under former 
administrations. The original purpose in the 
minds of those responsible for the Educa- 
tion and Conservation movement was the ulti- 
mate establishment by the National Associa- 
tion of a permanent bureau for the proper dis- 
Semination of information and progressive 
ideas of life insurance to the people of this 
country. This purpose took definite shape at 
a joint conference of the Executive Council 





and the Education and Conservation Commit- 
tee held in New York on December 12, 1 te 
when it was unanimously decided to establis 
such a bureau. Mr. Everett M. Ensign, our 
very efficient corresponding secretary, was put 
in charge of this important work, and was 
g:ven an assistant to relieve him of a r- 
tion of his increased duties and responsibili- 
tes. Although the bureau has been in opera- 
tion less than six months, the results already 
accomplished have exceeded our expectations. 
The work of the bureau has just begun, how- 
ever, and its scope will be widened and ex 
tended as rapidly as experience and the funds 
at our command will justify. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the establishment of this 
permanent bureau was one of the wisest steps 
ever taken by the National Association, and 
will immensely increase its power and 
usefulness. 

The most important development of the Ed- 
ucation and Conservation movement is the ad- 
vertising campaign now being carried on by 
nearly fifty local associations. The number is 
being augmented every month, and the time 
is probably not far distant when scarcely an 


association of any size and strength will 
fail to support this movement. As someone 
has well said: “Institutional advertising is 


the ultimate solution to a healthy, legitimate, 
vigorous and constructive community of in- 
terest between the public, the company am 
the agent. Life insurance has nothing to con- 
ceal, and as an institution needs no apologist; 
its future success, as well as the future suc- 
cess of its representatives, depends upon the 
simple proposition of telling all to all the 


people always and at all times. 
Advocates Campaign Against Lapsing 


While we stand appalled by the enormous 
destruction of life and treasure which has 
been going on in Europe the past twelve 
months, we should not forget the victims of 


the deadly conflict constantly going on in 
our own peaceful land. Statistics tell us that 
‘0,000 lives are annually destroyed in the 


United States by diseases of the preventable 
class. The annual economic loss from this 
source is estimated at $1,500,000,000, or six 
times the amount of our fire loss. While there 
has been in recent years an awakening of 
the public conscience as to its duty in this 
matter, the work of improvement has hardly 
begun. The time is now ripe for our in- 
surance forces to — forward in this great 
movement, not only to make life longer in 
this country, but to make it more lifable. 
There is need to continue the efforts already 
made to diminish the enormous waste con- 
stantly occurring from the unnecessary lap- 
sation of licies. I believe it will be wise 
for the Education and Conservation Bureau 
to prepare a program for the use of the local 
associations, and that every association be 
asked to devote one meeting each year to this 
important subject. As Mr. Elmer E. Ritten- 
house so well said in his address at the Cin- 
cinnati convention: . 
To engage in this work adds a dignified 
and attractive feature to life insurance. It 
supplies a valuable public service and there- 
fore cOmmends itself to the people. It gives 
life insurance a permanent and advanced 
lace in a most important world movement 
or the benefit of the human race. It will 
help to reduce sickness and to promote lon- 
gevity. It will encourage persistency — 
nee tar age and cement their interest an 
oyalty to their companies. It will assist 
in attracting new business from the policy- 
holders and from the public. It will in- 
crease the prestige, the influence and the 
usefulness of every agent who takes an 
intelligent interest in the work in his 
community. 


Importance of Association Textbook 


I am greatly pleased to announce the com- 
pletion and publication of the text-book on 
insurance. Those who are familiar with the 
facts will recall that former President Sills 
during his administration inaugurated the 
eo of having talks on life insurance made 
before high schools, Y. M. C. A. clubs and 
other organizations. He experienced no diffi- 
culty in finding men willing to undertake the 
lectures, but they soon discovered the need 
of a suitable book from which they could 
secure the material for intelligent talks. 
President Sills therefore became a strong ad- 
vocate of a text- to overcome this handi- 
cap to the educational movement. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council in 
Pittsburgh, October 6, 1913, this matter was 
fully discussed, and former President Clark 
was authorized to investigate the situation 
and see what could be done. On November 
17, 1913, a special meeting of the Executive 
Council empowered him to secure some com- 

tent person to prepare a text-book on life 
insurance, the contract to be approved by 
the Executive Council and the Committee on 
Education and Conservation. Shortly there- 
after, on December 7, President Clark made 
his report to a joint meeting of the council 
and committee, and on his recommendation 
Dr. S. S. Huebner was employed as editor, 
assisted by Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett, and the 
contract. for publication was awarded to D 
Appleton .» on favorable terms. This 
book, after the most careful and painstaking 
supervision of President Clark and the Exec- 
utive Council, has finally been published, and 
will be of immense service in connection with 
the educational courses of life insurance in- 
struction in the schools, colleges and univer- 
sities of the country, and for the individual 
study of ambitious agents. Its completion 
constitutes one of the most important achieve- 
ments of the National Association, and is a 
great addition to the educational forces of 
life insurance. Mr. Warren _M. Horner, the 
indefatigable and forceful Chairman of the 
Education and (Conservation Committee, and 
his associates, have laid the foundation of 
this great movement both broad and deep, 
and the National Association is under last- 
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ing obligation to them for the service they 
have rendered. General agents and managers 
will find it to their interest to see that their 
agents are supplied with copies of the text- 
book, as familiarity with the fundamental 
principles of life insurance as set forth there- 
in will undoubtedly improve their efficiency 
and productiveness. 


Saved Policyholders $2,000,000 


Taxation has been a very live subject the 
past year, as it was the year before. Fol- 
lowing the protest by the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion against the re-imposition of the stamp 
tax on policies of insurance, Mr. Edward a. 
Woods, the dynamic Chairman of the Taxa- 
tion Committee, sent telegrams to the presi- 
dents of all the local associations in the 
country, asking them to protest strenuously 
to their Senators against this tax. The re- 
sult was most gratifying, as several hundred 
telegrams were sent from various associations 
and the Senate Committee promptly removed 
life insurance from the proposed tax. It is 
of course proper to say that the association 
of life insurance presidents, company officials 
and others co-operated in this movement and 
assisted in winning the victory which saved 
policyholders from an additional tax of over 
$2,000,000. This success, following the import- 
ant one the previous year, fully demonstrated 
the wisdom of the convention in a pointing 
this committee and in putting Mr. oods at 
its head. 

Our official organ, “The Life Association 
News,” has enjoyed the most successful year 
in its history. In this publication the Na- 
tional Association has an asset of great value, 
judged by the dividend it pays into our 
treasury. It is of immensely greater value 
to the association as the medium through 
which important information and _ inspiration 
are promptly communicated to all our mem- 
bers, and without which the association move- 
ment could not progress. Mr. Everett M. 
Ensign, our corresponding secretary, and the 
head of our Education and Conservation Bu- 
reau, is also editor of the “News,” and is en- 
titled to great credit for his able and success- 
ful management. 

I wish to call special attention to the Life 
Insurance Collective Exhibit on the Exposi- 
tion grounds. The National Association has 
gone to considerable expense in preparing 
this exhibit, the main feature of which is a 
mill grinding out silver dollars, and visualiz- 
ing the amount contributed by policyholders 
in this country in the way of insurance taxes. 
No delegate or visitor to this convention 
should fail to see this exhibit. The Panama- 
Pacific Exposition has paid a notable tribute 
to life insurance in designating August 12 as 
“National Association of Life Underwriters 
Day.” Never before has any similar exposi- 
tion accorded such a distinction to our or- 
ganization. A special reception will be given 
on the grounds Thursday afternoon, at which 
official recognition of our organization will be 
made in some impressive ceremonies, and 
every member of the convention is expected 
to be present. For these unusual and dis- 
tinguished courtesies we are particularly in- 
debted to Mr. W. L. Hathaway, Commissioner 
of the World’s Insurance Congress, and to 
Hon. Charles C. Moore, President of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, to both of whom our 
hearty thanks are hereby extended. We are 
nw indebted to Mr. H. R. Hunter and to 
the local committee for the splendid provision 
made for our entertainment. I can pay them 
no higher compliment than to say that it is 
no more than we expected, for the reputation 
of San _ Francisco for hospitality is un- 
surpassed. 


Pays Tribute to Woods and Russell 


I have been greatly encouraged in _ work 
the past year by the officials of the life com- 
panies, who have manifested a friendly in- 
terest in what was being done. Insurance 
commissioners have co-operated in the efforts 
we are making to improve legislation and the 
other conditions under which the business is 
conducted. Insurance journals and the daily 
ress have given Seaky of their space and 
ee helped to create an atmosphere favorable 


to our enterprise. More than all however, 


am I indebted to my official staff, the vice- 
presidents, the secretary, the corresponding 
e ive Coun- 
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cil, and the Executive Committe, for the cor- 
dial co-operation and the splendid new they 
have given me this yor. While all have 
done so much for which I am grateful, I can- 
not refrain from making special mention of 
Vice-President Woods and his activities in so 
many directions. I would also refer to the 
splendid work Vice-President Russell has 
done in stimulating attendance at this con- 
vention, especiall tom_the associations situ- 
ated in the far West. The Executive Council 
has ——— been in session all the poor 
round, as scarcely a day has passed without 
the interchange of letters among its members 
regarding some feature of our work. Only 
one who has filled the office of president can 
fully appreciate the important function of the 
Executive Council, and I am sure that no 

resident ever had the loyal support of a 

tter council. Permit me also to express 
my appreciation of the excellent work of the 
various chairmen and their committees, and 
of the splendid activities of the local asso- 
ciations. All these have made possible the 
omy ess which I have noted, and whi will 

rought cut more fully in the reports to 
follow. 

I cannot find more fitting words with which 
to close my report than those of Colonel 
Chauncey M. Ransom, the founder of the Na- 
tional Association, in his address at the Mil- 
waukee Convention in 1897: 

There is a great and far-reaching respon- 
sibility resting upon the members of these 
associations, and they should spare no ef- 
fort to protect the business of life insur- 
ance, as well as the associations, from the 
assaults of foes, whether they be within or 
without the walls. 

Above and beyond the desire to see the 
association idea successfully carried out to 
its logical ending should be the determina- 
tion to relax no effort which will place the 
business of life insurance on the topmost 
pinnacle of fame, and which will thus enable 
the men who at present constitute the 
membership of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation to leave to their successors an in- 
heritance of good work and of duty well 
performed. 





Movement Launched for 
Scientific Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 21) 


what percentage of your time is de- 
voted to actual life insurance work?” 
—except in Class 1, where the answer 
is 88 per cent., the estimate of those 
answering is that about 75 per cent. 
of time is spent in actual life insur- 
ance work; this being, therefore, the 
gauge of their own efficiency as to 
time spent. 

Two-thirds of those replying stated 
that they did not have a wide acquain- 
tance upon entering the business. 

The amount of business sold carried 
by notes averages, in all classes, about 
40 per cent. 

The average amount of policy writ- 
ten varies, as follows: 

Class:. Class2. Class.3 Class4. Average. 

$25,000 $7,400 $4,700 $3,300 $5,071 

Of those answering, 237 out of 320 
are now working upon a straight com- 
mission basis, 51 upon salary and com- 
mission, and 32 upon an advance, the 
ratios not materially varying in all the 
classes. 

Numerous other questions of great 
interest are asked, but this summary 
is sufficient for publication and for 
those who do not wish to make a de- 
tailed study of the complete report. 

With data from 1,000 successful 
agents, a real service can be rendered 
those giving it and the entire insur- 
ance business, both in office and field, 
and it is hoped that by the time an- 
other convention is held this additional 
data will be forthcoming. 





Would Make Bureeu 
A Great Melting-Pot 





(Continued from page 23) 


seven department heads, and the presi- 
dent each year feels his responsibility 
in appointing, there will be seven chair- 
men, seven workers, seven enthusiasts 
and resultant effect and accomplish- 
ment. With these statements, your 
committee begs to be relieved from 
further duty, and earnestly and sol- 
emnly recommends the carrying for- 
ward of the work of Education and 
Conservation by succeeding adminis- 
trations.” 
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INSURANCE OF TOMORROW ; 
ITS BIG POSSIBILITIES 








OTTO |. WISE DISCUSSES ITS 
EVOLUTION 
Wonderful Development of the Past 


and Tendencies that Indicate 
Its Vast Future 





Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 11—The won- 
derful possibilities in the future for life 
insurance, were discussed at length by 
Otto Irving Wise, vice-president of the 
Western States Life Insurance, in an 
address on “Insurance of To-morrow.” 
Mr. Wise said: 

“To venture into prophecy is neither 
daring nor profitable. Contradiction by 
the most proficient and expert becomes 
counter prophecy. The ultimate event 
is fraught with that immediate interest 
which does not include tribute to the 
prophet. I am tempted, however, to 
review yesterday in order that we may 
better prepare for the demands of to- 
morrow. Was it not Lord Beaconsfield 
who has Coningsby say: ‘Man is never 
irresistible save when he appeals to the 
imagination of his fellow creatures.’ 

“These reflections prompted me to 
undertake the subject of this paper. I 
am not unmindful of the vast specula- 
tive field which is opened to our vi- 
sion; I realize fully the divergent views 
which are conjured up by the mere 
reference to the possibilities of insur- 
ance; but I am also persuaded that 
thorough knowledge of the record of 
yesterday, together with a strict un- 
derstanding and account of to-day, may 
point the way for to-morrow. 


A Great Social Evolution 

“In each generation there are but 
very few who are able to judge the 
social and political changes that are 
constantly going on round about them; 
most men are neither students of his- 
tory nor keen observers. It must be 
conceded, nevertheless, that the nine- 
teenth century will be known in history 
as the age during which many human- 
izing influences not only modified but 
improved conditions of human life. In 
the midst of a natural and almost me- 
chanical propulsion of education, and 
despite a certain amount of intellectual 
progression, society remains apparent- 
ly stationary. We seem content to live, 
to move, to be and to participate in 
those events and experiences which, 
most frequently unknown to ourselves, 
create the opening chapters of the life 
of posterity. Social history is merely 
an account of the progress or decline 
of those conditions which constitute 
the civilizing or destructive forces of 
mankind. It is therefore but a record 
of the evolution of humanity from a 
savage to a social state. It is to be 
distinguished from political history in 
as much as the latter merely records 
the rise and fall of empires, thé com- 
ing and going of races. Social devel- 


opment is what might be defined as 
the genius of civilization. It has cre- 
ated those influences which make men 
more human and less savage, more so- 
ciable and less selfish, more equitable 
and less inclined to injustice. 

“The social evolution of the nine- 
teenth century created two ideas of 
the greatest magnitude. The first pro- 
claimed that the individual is a dis- 
tinct personality, that man is a respon- 
sible agent and a contributor to the 
good or evil of his time. The idea 
was not new, for it will be found in 
the laws of the Ancient Jewish Com- 
monwealth. It was present when the 
English people demanded their char- 
ter from King John. It was the idea 
of the French Terrorists of 1793. The 
second came as a complement, or twin 
idea, and was a recognition of the dig- 
nity of labor. Master and servant are 
now convertible terms. From these 
two noble ideas, the equality of man 
and the equality of labor, arose social 
justice. With the establishment of the 
deathless doctrine that all men are 
equal came the counter declaration that 
responsibility must be equally divided. 
These ideas, while not new, required 
external influences to make them op- 
erative. A declaration of the integrity 
of certain ideas, such as the equality of 
man and the dignity of labor, is in it- 
self a foolish and worthless thing, if 
the practice of humanity fails to make 
such ideas operative. Investigation 
proves that we have traveled only part 
of the way. Assuming that the teach- 
ing is sound, man’s education has not 
been rapid enough to fully test its 
soundness. \A pauper is a poor sort of 
a free man; he is a man who lives by 
privileges, like the mob of old, with 
this difference, that his disgrace is 
keener because the theories of modern 
life altogether preclude his existence. 
Since equality is law, the pauper is a 
law-breaker. He neither toils nor 
spins, hence he preys upon the legiti- 
mate earnings of others, contributes 
nothing to the energy of the common- 
wealth, ridicules the mutuality of capi- 
tal and labor, demands privileges in a 
community that recognizes none, and 
so proves us to be mere dreamers and 
theorizers who have set up straw pup- 
pets for an audience before which to 
ventilate our pretty notions of equality. 
The pauper proves the folly of the 
equa-ity «f Mau, and the dignity of 
l.bor 

Our Theories Not Backed Up 

“What produces this modern pauper 
in this age of equality? Primarily, an 
incapacity to discharge the responsibil- 
ity that came from a declaration of 
equality. It can matter little just now 
how that incapacity was engendered. 
We know many of the causes. Too 
often we rail at the shiftless mob with- 
out inquiry as to what makes the mob. 
Often a poor devil is asked why he does 
not work, without an inquiry as to 
whether the work exists. Many men 
are naturally idle, prone to despise the 
toil that brings bread legitimately, but 
such people are in the minority. Man, 
as a rule, is disposed to earn his bread. 


The father of a family will seek it 
legitimately, no matter now small the 
earnings. Begging is the disgracefur 
occupation of but very few. 

“It is my opinion that we have not 
backed up our theories. We proclaim 
men equal, but we crowd all energies 
into the keeping of a few, and let the 
rest of men shift for themselves. If 
we grumble at the beggar, we fail to 
remember that we are responsible for 
the beggar. If we complain at the 
heavy taxes for the support of the help- 
less, we forget that perhaps we are to 


blame for their helplessness. For 
what is equality? An equal distribu- 
tion of property? Nonsense. An equal 


division would last just long enough 
to prove that nature herself is respon- 
sible for many of the impossibilities of 
man to sustain himself. No, true equal- 
ity is equal opportunity—every citizen 
according to his capacity. Equality is 
an endowment of the individual to take 
his place in society, to assume his re- 
sponsibility, and to discharge it with- 
out cost to his fellow citizens. Shift- 
lessness, idleness, the tendency to con- 
spire against those whose energies are 
always engaged, are consequent Causes 
which spring from the inadequate re- 
sponsibility, in the discharge of which 
they shall be no burden on the com- 
munity. 
The Character of the Remedy 

“What are the means to suppress 
these pauperizing tendencies It is be- 
lieved that the remedy lies in human- 
izing influences. Yes, indeed, but of 
what particular character shall these 
influences be? School education? It 
has oft produced the worst scoundrels. 
Manual education? The uncertain con- 
ditions of the labor market often force 
the most skillful mechanic into the 
ranks of the paupers. There is, so far 
as I can see, but one effective remedy 
to prevent pauperism, and that is the 
promulgation of a doctrine that no man 
who desires to be and to remain his 
neighbor’s equal, should wholly use and 
absorb, from day to day, the earnings 
that come to him from the discharge of 
his responsibility. A man who is a 
dollar ahead of his income is an in- 
dependent citizen, whilst the man who 
is just a dime behind is a pauper. If 
money represents the earning power of 
society—and labor, too, is money, what 
tremendous independence there is in 
being able to retain in one’s posses- 
sion a fraction of the earning power! 

The main factor in the self-protec- 
tion of society against pauperism is 
not education, but the creation of an 
apparatus which conserves and admin- 
isters upon the economized energies of 
society, so that there shall be no break 
or stop in the individual’s usefulness. 
When the earning capacity of all men 
perpetuates itself, if only to a modi- 
fied degree, we may reasonably hope 
to overcome the dangers of a growing 
proletariat. You are the representa- 
tives of perhaps the greatest instru- 
ment by which the earning capacity of 
the citizen is perpetuated. 
Insurance Greatest Civilizing Tendency 

“Life insurance, I consider to be the 





greatest civilizing tendency of the nine- 
teenth century. I understand life in. 
surance to be an apparatus by which 
the economized energies of the citizens, 
represented in dollars and cents, are 
conserved and perpetuated, to be dis- 
tributed at the needful time according 
to the ratio of contribution. The mere 
idea that life insurance means the get- 
ting of a sum of money after death does 
not represent its beneficent tendency 
to really perpetuate a man’s power to 
earn money after he has passed away. 
I consider it the greatest bar to pau- 
perism now extant in modern society, 

“Even conceded that life insurance 
is a business and that its promoters 
are not philanthropists, since that igs 
their responsibility in life and their 
system of earning money, it is obvi- 
ously unfair to look at aught but the 
influence it wields in disposing of that 
momentous question, the promotion of 
equality by the suppression of the 
pauper. Being insured means in the 
first place the assumption of an obliga- 
tion to segregate a part of one’s earn- 
ing capacity, so that at some time the 
aggregate parts may become an_inde- 
pendent capacity. This inculcates the 
habit of economy, and in point of fact 
economy is purely the conservation of 
capacity to continue the function of 
the earning power. This economy, be- 
ing a domestic virtue, inspires a feeling 
of self-reliance, independence, self-con- 
sciousness, and generates a conviction 
that one is in reality the equal of all 
other men. 


“The man who, whilst he lives, has 
an insurance policy, is always ahead 
of povery. He is not poor. In the day 
of his calamity he finds protection. He 
has an investment, a part of the ac- 
crued earnings and energies of the 
world belong to him. He is not, never 
will be, a pauper. He has done his 
duty, he has discharged his responsibil- 
ity and obeyed the law of equality in 
that he has not neglected nor refused 
to accept his opportunities. What is 
the consequence of his action? A great 
deal of the misery and misfortune of 
society comes from this one fact that 
people do not save the one surplus 
dollar which is the factor of energy 
they have wasted, for they could have 
lived without it. 


Development of Life Insurance 

“A brief review of the history of in- 
surance, a study of its far reaching 
growth and importance in the eco- 
nomic development of our civilization 
will better enable us to take account, 
as it were, of its present status, and 
might serve as a guide for the future. 


“At the beginning of the last century, 
insurance, as we now understand the 
term, was practically unknown. An or- 
ganization, still extant, known as the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund was in 
existence. Its activities were as lim- 
ited as its name implies. Gradually, 
assurance societies whose aims and am- 
bitions were indeed most circum- 
scribed, were formed and these under- 
took to preach and to spread the doc- 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE—The Institution for Systematic Thrift 





FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 
By 
R. O. Miles, of San Francisco, Cal., 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Awarded the Calef Loving Cup 





The institution of life insurance in 
its relation to systematic thrift holds 
a position of economic importance be- 
yond all comprehension. It is an in- 
dispensable factor in its relation to 
human progress. Its results in encour- 
aging thrift are beyond all comparison. 
It grants to men and women protec- 
tion when they need it most. It gives 
to them the opportunity to thrive 
through thrift when they can best af- 
ford to save. It provides a motive so 
human and impelling that their thrift 
becomes voluntary and systematic. Al- 
though primarily not a saving or in- 
vestment institution, life insurance has 
become both, and in the lives of many 
men their policies of life insurance 
have proved their most dependable and 
profitable as well as their most indis- 
pensable asset. 

The mission of life insurance is two-fold. It 
is not only a means of encouraging and of 
guarding the thrift of the nation, but it is 
the foremost means of teaching it. Tbrift in 
man is a moral quality and a practical one. 
It is the feeling that makes one want to be 
independent of others. It is foresight in the 
management of one’s means and affairs. It 
causes one to. sacrifice occasional present 
pleasures for possible future needs. It means 
not only recognizing family obligations but 
assuming them. This moral strain gives a 
person the wish to save. On the practical 
side, thrift involves: (1) the ability to save, 
(2) to manage one’s resources so that there is 
something left, (3) to care for what is saved 
so that it will not be lost but used to the best 
advantage, (4) to reckon so that the laying 
aside will be regular, or, in other words, 
systematic. 


An Organization Dedicated to Thrift 


Now in this world there are all sorts of 
men. Those who lack moral fiber, those who 
lack practical ability, and those who are 
ignorant. To those who lack the moral quali- 
ties must be preached, those who lack prac- 
tical ability must be shown, and those who do 


not know must be taught. Those who do not 
realize that their responsibilities to their 
es do not end with death, must be 
preached to until their consciences are aroused 
and they are ready to make sacrifices. The 
man who can provide for those dependent upon 
him in case of death, and does not, is just 
as much an enemy of society as the man who 
can, but does not, work to provide during 
life. Those who do not know how to save, 
must be shown how to manage their affairs. 
Those who do not know in what manner they 
may be helped, must be taught. 





a 


Through its thousands of agents, the insti- 
tution of life insurance is every day and 
every where urging men to save. Men are ap- 
pealed to and they are preached to. Their 
own provisionless old age and the dependence 
of their families after their death is pictured 
to them. They are urged to make provision 
for their sons’ and daughters’ education and 

guard wives and children through the in- 
strumentality of the modern instalment in- 
come policy. Thus day after day to thousands 
of men and women does the institution of 
life insurance preach thrift, and thus should 
it continue to preach thrift until society 
banded together shall make it obligatory for 
all men to their responsibilities for 
the future of their families and for their own 
old age. 

These same representatives of the institu- 
tion of life insurance, whose business it is 
to’ urge men to look ahead, should also be 
teachers. They must show men how to save 
and provide. Their own practical knowledge 
and training should enable them to estimate 
how much a man should save, and in what 
sums he is best able to do it. The institu- 
tion of life insurance itself forces systematic 
saving by its premiums which are due at 
stated intervals and the payment of which at 
those times is a self-imposed obligation. The 
mathematical adjustment of the financial bur- 
den to the back which is to bear it, so that 
it will be the more easily and permanently 
carried, is the help a sincere and intelligent 
life insurance man may give his client and be 
the insteument of fostering systematic thrift. 


Premium Periods as Impelling Motive 


The third responsibility of the institution of 
life insurance is to show that it is the in- 
stitution for systematic thrift. It was in the 
centuries before Christ that maritime nations 
first developed the principle of contributionship 
which undelies all insurance. From these first 
elements of mutual gain or loss has developed 
the modern life insurance _ institution. n- 
fortunately there are _ still those who are 
ignorant of its principles and methods, but 
future men and women should not have this 
handicap as they are being taught the funda- 
mental principles of life insurance and its 
mathematical laws in schools and colleges of 
to-day. As compared with other economic in- 
stitutions, it is the only one which creates, 
upon the payment of a relatively small sum, 
an immediate estate and one many times 
larger than could be provided in any other 
way. It is this impelling motive for the pay- 
ment of premiums at regular periods which 
enforces the systematic side of thrift as no 
other institution can. In addition to this 
protection afforded, there is provided or 
there is in preparation a substantial and_ of- 
ten necessary basis for business credit. Rich 
and poor alike may upon equal terms band 
themselves together in a common act for the 
economic welfare of themselves and _ their 
dependents. 

Throughout the civilized world the institu- 
tion of life insurance is striving to better the 
physical, mental and moral condition of the 
human race. Its service is a sacred trust. 
It is built upon a foundation of living and 
acting for the interests of others. It is based 
upon the principle of co-operative and volun- 
tary saving. It is a bulwark of our nation’s 
defence in this era of high living and its call 
may be likened to a voice crying in the 
wilderness of extravagance its warning 
against the sins of improvidence. 





SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 
By 
Forrest W. Boswell, Special Agent, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of lowa 





Awarded the Ben Williams Vase 


That life insurance is the institu- 
tion for systematic thrift is a proposi- 
tion which cannot be successfully con- 
troverted. 

Before presenting the evidence in 
support thereof, it will greatly facili- 
tate the study by fully and clearly un- 
derstanding the terms, life insurance, 
thrift and systematic. 

Life insurance is an organization of 
individuals who contribute to a gen- 
eral fund and mutually agree to share 
a portion of their deposits in provid- 
ing an indemnity to the surviving loved 
ones of any of their members who are 
prematurely called by death. The 
members also are guaranteed a defi- 
nite cash value provided they continue 
their membership and deposits for a 
stipulated term of years. 

Thrift is safely and intelligently investing 
a portion of one’s income in such a manner 
that the cash value thereof will be continu- 
ously increased. 

Systematic is the execution of any given 
task in a methodical, orderly, definite, scien- 
tific and prescribed manner. 

e form in which the proposition is ex- 
pressed clearly makes the claim that life in- 
surance is superior to all other institutions 
for systematic thrift; therefore, evidence must 
completely support such contention. 

It is vital to the consideration of the main 
proposition to recognize the human tendency 
to follow lines of “least resistance,” or to 
avoid the hard, the irksome, and the tedious. 

Another vital consideration is the fact that 
no individual decides to establish a program 
for systematic thrift without first being dom- 
inated by a definite motive. This motive is 
created as the result of one’s education, either 
“general” or “specific.” By “general” educa- 
tion is meant the sum total of one’s life ex- 
periences. By “specific” education is meant 
the special program of education by advertis- 
ing and personal solicitation on the part of 
the institutions that are organized for sav- 
ings and thrift. 

The Persuasion That Makes Thrift 

Now that the individual has decided to es- 
tablish the practice of that golden trait, 
thrift, it therefore becomes imperative that 
he do so continuously, persistently and sys- 
tematically. It will be but a brief lapse of 
time until he is tempted to follow uman 
frailty or line of “least resistance” and in 
consequence is likely to lapse into indiffer- 
ence or default in his deposits. Some of his 
temptations will be, “You need that money 
for some necessity;” or, “Why not have a 
good time?” or, “ y not invest what you 
have saved in that big (?) dividend paying 


proposition?” etc., but enough has been pre- 
sented to illustrate the thought. 

Here is where the wonderfully organized 
ae of life insurance steps in by means 
of its trained experts or persuasive a als 
from the home office which gently but firmly 
encourage, stimulate and persuade the in- 
dividual to continue his thrify practice or to 
reinstate him without loss providing he is in 
atrears or default. An effective spur to con- 
tinued savings which life insurance employs 
that is strictly unique is that of imposing a 
certain tax or fine upon the individual which 
will result in a loss of a portion of his de- 
posits and the further loss of the privilege 
of providing for his loved ones in case fe 
should suddenly die while in a state of lapse. 
No other institution for saving contains this 
unusual feature and privilege excepting life 
insurance, 

Reference was made above to the fact that 
no individual establishes a program for sys- 
tematic thrift without a definite motive. 
While it was also stated that the motive is 
based on one’s education, there is also an- 
other important factor which more than any 
other prompts the individual to reach his final 
conclusion, and that is sentiment. The poet 
has said “sentiment rules the world.” It is 
certainly true that sentiment rules the minds 
and hearts of those who have and are in- 
vesting their funds in the greatest of all in- 
stitutions—life insurance. The chief and basic 
feature of life insurance, the protection of the 
insured’s loved ones, is the ruling sentiment 
in this splendid institution, and it also en- 
kindles that sentiment in the minds and 
hearts of those who avail themselves of its 
splendid provisions. 

Human Weaknesses Overcome 

Life insurance also fosters and nurtures 
that sentiment in the individual which acts as 
a deterrent influence, thus diminishing the 
causes for a lapes in his practice of saving. 

Men are prompted to save from two mo- 
tives. One is for the purpose of hoarding, 
which is selfish, relentless and unsocial; the 
other motive is that of providing for other 
and for one’s future welfare. Life insurance 
more than any other institution promotes and 
develops the latter and higher motive which 
prompts the individual to cling with tenacity 
to his policy contract or plan of systematic 
thrift. 

Life insurance is the great, grand and bene- 
ficent institution which has been instrumental 
in promoting, developing and fostering this 
most splendid attribute, systematic thrift, in 
the lives of countless thousands of its re- 
cipients, those who have been insured. And 
these insurants and their beneficiaries have 
been copiously and abundantly showered with 
the comforts, bounties and blessings which 
this great institution has been able to so 
generously provide, because of its members’ 
savings and the marvelous community of in- 
terests. Life insurance is the institution for 
systematic thrift, because it overcomes the 
weaknesses of the human mind to a greater 
degree than any other institution and more 
successfully perpetuates the habit and practice 
of scientific saving and systematic thrift. 
_Life insurance has a greater average dura- 
tion of continuous and uninterrupted deposits 
on_all its contracts than any other institution. 
_ Faith in life insurance is a potent factor 
in stimulating its policy-holders to continued 
and systematic deposits. This faith is evi- 
denced by the fact that nearly twenty-five 
villions of insurance are now in force in the 
Western Hemisphere. 





Insurance of Tomorrow; 
Its Big Possibilities 


(Continued from page 28) 


trine of protection for dependents after 
death. The skeptic protested. He was 
unwilling to hazard his earnings upon 
the promise of others to make payment 
at a time when he would not be present 
to enforce the contract. Besides, it 
was not difficult for him to calculate 


that only his early demise would make 
the contract a profitable one. 

“From such uncertain and speculative 
hazards, from’ untried and untested 
opinions, from actuarial estimates, 
which must of necessity have been 
purely guess work, has evolved the ex- 
act science which, with almost weird 
precision, not only foretells the expec- 
tancy in life of the human family, but 
which enables the insurer to yield to 
the insured the fullest measure of re- 
turn and protection. From what might 


now be lvoked upon as the primitive 
promise to pay a beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured, coupled with the 
strict requirement of prompt annual 
payments of unusually excessive con- 
siderations, has been evolved the pres- 
ent gigantic structure of life insurance, 
the financial heart-throb of mankind. 


Its Rapid Evolution. 


“To the rather unsatisfactory ‘die to 
win’ promise of not many generations 
ago, which, in its very nature was un- 


inviting to those without dependents 
and to those apparently free from the 
cares of to-morrow, there were added 
from time to time as experience rip- 
ened and became more dependable, va- 
rious features which made provision 
for benefits during the life of the in- 
sured. Perhaps the first of these fea- 
tures was the payment of premiums 
for a limited number of years instead 
of for life. Then followed endowments. 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS 
AN ECONOMIC FORCE 


ORVILLE THORP SHOWS ITS VAST 
INFLUENCE 








Touches Individual, State and Nation— 
Pre-eminent as Wealth Producer— 
Reaches Great Totals 





Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 12.—The com- 
plex and far-reaching influence that life 
insurance exerts on the individual, the 
State and the Nation, were the subject 
of a thoughtful and interesting address 
by Orville Thorp, of Dallas, Tex., on 
“Life Insurance as an Economic Force.” 
Mr. Thorp’s address in full follows: 

“Economics relates to wealth, and 
wealth pertains to values which are 
transferable. The three primary 
agents in the production of wealth are 
land, labor, and capital. Since land 
with its natural resources is indirectly 
an endowment to the human race, and 
capital is the result of the application 
of labor to this natural agent, we are, 
therefore, primarily interested in life 
insurance as an economic force as re- 
lated to man and his endeavors. What- 
ever augments man’s capability, what- 
ever enables him to be more effective 
in his productiveness of wealth and 
benefits for humanity, is an economic 
force and enlarges his life value. 

“In every enterprise, whether agri- 
cultural, industrial, social, educational, 
commercial, or governmental, there is 
a fundamental principle which is vital 
to its existence. To the man who 
thinks and knows, it is recognized as 
motive power, the keystone of all real 
accomplishment. 

“The attainment of power is the high 
aim of the individual. Whatever in- 
creases ability and gives force to ef- 
fort, adds to the well being of each 
unit, and he, in turn, becomes a 
stronger component in the universal 
movements of his age. But no nfan can 
attain his maximum power until, in his 
work, he makes use of the principle 
of economy. 

A Life of Monetary Value to Others 

“Through the process of applying la- 
bor to the soil, a raw product is pro- 
duced. This product is valuable. since 
it can be transferred to some one else 
to supply his needs. However, before 
it can be utilized, it must be trans- 
formed from the raw state to the fin- 
ished article suitable for use and con- 
sumption. This involves’ transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and distribution, 
all of which gives additional value to 
the original product. Man’s lifework 
in creating wealth is confined to some 
one branch of this system of labor em- 
ployed in production, transportation, 
manufacturing, or distribution. 

“Every man who produces more than 
he consumes has a life of monetary 
value to someone else. From this 
value of one human life to another, the 
great, comprehensive plan of life in- 
surance has developed and is affecting 
in a useful way almost every phase of 
human progress. Since life values are 
lost through death, it is the purpose of 
life insurance to exchange for this loss, 
a stipulated sum or definite income for 
a given time. Necessarily, these life 
values will vary in proportion to the 
production of the individual, his effi- 
ciency, the service he can render, and 
the actual wealth, happiness, and com- 
fort he can provide. It is profitable to 
him who would be of greater value as 
a producer, to safeguard his earning 
ability with life insurance since it pro- 
tects, conserves and increases life cap- 
ital. 

“Legal reserve life insurance, 
through its policies, offers to the 
young man, an opportunity to manage 
with frugality, the earning value of his 
life. By enabling him to do things 
otherwise impossible, it gives him the 
nucleus for the building of an estate 
for himself. By virtue of this owner- 
ship he becomes a better citizen, look- 


ing forward to larger business inter- 
ests. Starting in life with the firm fi- 
nancial foundation which the posses- 
sion of a substantial life insurance pol- 
icy gives him, the young man can with- 
stand financial stress and financial 
storms, because he is well grounded on 
a financial rock. 


Assists and Guides Individual 

“Since the entire business and social 
fabric of our people depends ultimate- 
ly, for finance, upon the young man, he 
must be started early in life on the 
road to success and be helped to en- 
large and strengthen his earning abil- 
ity. By so doing, the most valuable 
force in our American commerce, name- 
ly the earning value of the individual, 
has been kept safe. To the extent that 
life insurance assists and guides the 
individual in establishing a permanent 
financial basis, to that extent, it be- 
comes a frugal force in his life, and 
operates economically in protecting 
the business of our country. 


“It becomes a strong economic force 
in the life of the young man when for 
unselfish reasons, primarily, he lays 
aside a definite sum for future contin- 
gencies. The payment of his first 
premium is the beginning of the 
arrangement of his work toward a 
definite purpose. He feels that such 
value as his producing power may have 
at that time, is secured by something 
substantial. This knowledge and the 
conviction that he is building safe bul- 
warks for himself, gives him confi- 
dence, self-respect, initiative to dare 
further, and serves generally to make 
him a stronger producer. 

“The forming of an early habit of 
systematic saving, which the mainte- 
nance of a life insurance policy re- 
quires, is an important element in the 
conservation of the products of labor. 
This habit will prove to be a veritable 
asset in later years assuring self-sup- 
port in old age. The habit of saving 
is itself an economic force. ‘It fosters 
every virtue, teaches self-denial, culti- 


vates the sense of order, trains to fore- 
thought, and so broadens the mind.’ 
“If the individual, in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, were confined strictly 
to his own earning capacity year by 
year, it would require more time than 
his allotted three score and ten years 


. to create an estate of any great mag- 


nitude. Man’s life value is frequently 
the equivalent of large capital, but con- 
sidered alone, it is not in a form to ren- 
der him any service, or to assist him 
in producing greater wealth. Here life 
insurance is of much assistance. 

Where Life Insurance Comes In 

“For instance, a man _ thirty-five 
years of age with an earning capacity 
of $2,000 per year above family expen- 
ses, having an expectancy of thirty-one 
years according to the American expe- 
rience tables of mortality, on an as- 
sumed interest rate of 5 per cent., has 
a life value of $31,184. But he can’t 
utilize a dollar of this future life value 
to assist him in creating additional 
wealth, or in obtaining credit from the 
bank or the individual lender. The 
chance of death destroys the entire se- 
curity and reduces a valuable asset to 
an uncertainty. To-day his life value 
is worth $31,184. To-morrow it may 
be but a memory. 

“With life insurance, this intangible 
value becomes concrete, for the in- 
sured has incorporated his life capital 
into a life value stock company with 
all the stock issued, fully paid and non- 
assessable. With such desirable secu- 
rity, he can borrow money, form new 
lines of business, and contract obliga- 
tions for future maturity. The haz- 
ardous element is eliminated from his 
life. He goes forward with new spirit, 
is clothed with greater power because 
he has added to his labor, capital, the 
result of which is increased wealth. 

“By assisting individuals to exchange 
life values for that which can be sold 
and delivered, thus augmenting work- 
ing capital, life insurance enlarges pro- 
ductivity and is thereby an economic 
force. When under contract, men will 
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meet obligations which, otherwise, 
might be disregarded. Most honest 
men are optimistic about the future. 
Many plan well but execute poorly. 
Then, he who really provides for the 
future of his family is the man who 
places himself under contract sufficient 
to safeguard its equity in his life. Eco- 
nomically, he preserves to his family, 
in any contingency, the value of his 
earning ability, by capitalizing it, ren- 
dering it transferable. 

“To him who would possess hope, 
courage, power, who would feel and 
know that his intrinsic worth to the 
world is greatly enhanced; to him 
who would steer a fixed course in life, 
who would make his work a tangible 
reality, who would feel the pride of 
ownership; the stability and effective. 
ness of life insurance become an eco- 
nomic force well invested and well 
maintained. 

Inspires Faith and Confidence 

“Legal reserve life insurance inspires 
faith and confidence on the part of the 
insured because it is void of specula- 
tion, being constructed on a scientific 
plan. Since every phase of the business 
is conducted along safe and conserva- 
tive lines, and cvery provision of its 
contracts is based upon unquestionable 
facts, it stands for solidity and perma- 
nency. Being aggressive, yet conser- 
vative, and absolutely safe, it is profit- 
able to the insured. High in its aims, 
true in its standards, extensive in its 
benefits, exalted in its very nature, its 
influence for good citizenship, besides 
the personal gain to the individual, is 
far-reaching. Its fair, unprejudiced sys- 
tem in dealing with the public is re- 
flected through its policy contracts and 
business connection with the insured. 
By this contracted relation, the insured 
comes in close contact with its whole 
economic force. He is enabled to feel 
and appreciate the power of life insur- 
ance in encouraging thrift, in benefits 
of sterling worth, in anchorages per- 
ceptible and firm. 

“This influence gives him a stronger 
grip on himself and his _ business. 
Latent and idle forces are aroused, and 
he possesses a new power, a higher 
conception of life, now more to him 
than a mere existence. Life becomes 
a driving, pulsating, irresistible force 
which leads him to create products of 
value. His mission broadens and his 
character is remolded and tempered 
by the influence of the distinctive qual- 
ities and economic principles of life 
insurance. 

“Here is a great moral force giving 
life a new goal by increasing appreci- 
ation of its responsibilities and inspir- 
ing greater love of duty. His heritage 
of citizenship, the gift of our nation, is 
emphasized, and all the positive and 
constructive forces of his nature are 
crystallized into a more perfect and 
well rounded ideal. This influence on 
life is valuable in the evolution of the 
social fabric. 

Primarily Family Protection 

“Primarily, life insurance is for fami- 
ly protection. Its application here 
demonstrates prudent and judicious 
use of money, since in the develop- 
ment and progress of the huiian race, 
the family unit has long since been 
recognized as the measure which de- 
termines character, solidity, happiness 
and prosperity of socieiy as a wiicle 

“The family must be the »rigin of 
fundamental principles of right liviug, 
since it is the index of the race and 
much depends upon its unity and evolu- 
tion. Great achievements of individu- 
als may be traced to the fountain 
source of family soundness, and tle 
wealth of nations is founded around 
the hearthstone of pure and noble do- 
mesticity. The bread-winner and the 
bread-saver are the two pillars upon 
which rests the real responsibility of 
family existence. The benefits of life 


insurance accruing to them serve as 
an economic force, the boundless re- 
sults of which it would be difficult to 
estimate. 

“The family unit and home are virtu- 
ally synonymous in social progress. 
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Manifestly, it is better for the family 
that it owns the house in which it 
dwells. ‘A man’s house is his castle.’ 
Ownership of the. homestead means 
much toward the wellbeing of the fami- 
ly. Personal interest is fostered and 
home ties are strengthened, the result 
of which is greater love and affection 
in the home. 

“However, in many cases, since it 
would be neither safe nor wise to create 
a debt in order to own a homestead, 
the husband must depend upon accu- 
mulating sufficient capital, saved from 
his income, to buy it. This frequently 
necessitates a long delay which oper- 
ates against family efficiency. But, life 
insurance helps him to change uncer- 
tainty into certainty. By its use he 
can safely create a debt against his 
future earnings, for this much needed 
asset. The purchase can be made and 
a mortgage given to secure the obliga- 
tion which can be paid out of the hus- 
band’s future income. Should he die 
before all payments are made, the in- 
surance money will complete his con- 
tract and retire the debt. This makes 
it possible for the home provider to 
achieve that which is vital to the heart 
of every citizen, a permanent home- 
stead for his family. In the same 
beneficial way, the farmers and stock 
raisers throughout our country can, 
and need to, employ life insurance to 
assist them in buying and improving 
farms. 

The Foundation of a Nucleus 

“The foundation of a nucleus for 
making a family independent or a 
home permanent, results in content- 
ment fostered by an absence of fear, 
and intrepidity born of a sense of pro- 
tection, which trains for better, more 
useful and beneficial citizenship for the 
community, the State and the world. 
This is economic since it produces the 
best by means of careful, far-seeing 
methods born of investment in life in- 
surance, the most valuable of all in- 
surance, 

“By an equitable and economic sys- 
tem, the institution of life insurance 
arranges the conservation of the labor- 
ing cycle of human life. It causes labor 
to be applied rationally during mature 
years of strength and activity, pre- 
serves its products carefully for con- 
tingencies and investments, and dis- 
tributes them to the young, the inex- 
perienced and the aged. 

“As individual responsibility increas- 
es in society, the great number of de- 
pendents decreases, and it follows that, 
indirectly, life insurance launches upon 
a quiet system of economic social re- 
form, presenting to active men, broad- 
er reasons for making their lives valu- 
able. 

“Unselfish consideration and love of 
others, with a desire to make the 
world better, with less of sorrow and 
distress and more happiness, for his 
having lived, is the great human force 
that is encouraging man, to-day, to pro- 
tect his income with life insurance. Add 
to this the propelling force which its 
actual maintenance brings to him, and 
the result is a quality of life in man 
rendering him superior as a home 
maker, a citizen and a universal char- 
acter. 

“Quality is the warp in the cloth of 
life. It is the culture, refinement, and 
worth in character. Its attainment 
forms one of the definite elements in 
our contribution to humanity. In the 
evolution of our race, it determines 
whether or not we have been failures, 
leaving behind us trails of disappoint- 
ment, sorrow, nothingness. 

Complex Problems Untangled 

“Through the operation of life insur- 
ance, the complex problems of child 
welfare, child labor and juvenile health, 
mental, moral and physical, are being 
materially untangled. Young life is 
Shielded from the exhaustion of labor, 
for a bare sustenance, in relentless 
factories. Bereaved mothers are ena- 
bled to maintain the family units, sup- 
ply needs, and keep their children free 
from a common, drudging place; thus 
permitting their young lives to develop 
normally. 


“Insomuch as each man is an inte- 
gral part of the whole people, it vitally 
concerns the public generally, whether 
or not he incorporates his life value, 
protects his earnings, and leaves his 
family well cared for, with a secured 
income for the future, whereby it be- 
comes an asset instead of a burden and 
liability to the State. 

“In every life insurance policy, the 
public, indirectly, is the beneficiary, es- 
pecially if the life is active and pro- 
ductive. Nothing will benefit the State 
so materially as the preservation of 
life values based wpon the expectancy 
of each citizen, since its combined 
wealth represents largely the commu- 
table values of the productive lives of 
its citizenship. Being organized more 
for governmental than charitable pur- 
poses, the State, in order to secure hap- 
piness and prosperity to the people, is 
directly interested in relieving them 
from public burdens, and is therefore 
greatly concerned in seeing every pro- 
ducing man protect his future income 
to his family through the medium of 
life insurance. 

“A recent census of the paupers in 
one Philadelphia almshouse showed 
that out of eleven hundred and ten 
cases, there were only three who had 
been beneficiaries of life insurance, and 
these, through improvidence, had lost 
all. In another like institution, out of 
one hundred and thirty cases observed, 
there were none. The State, by taxa- 
tion levied on the property of her citi- 
zens, is spending vast sums each year 
for the maintenance of reformatories, 
asylums for the afflicted, orphanages 
and homes for the aged. These become 
less necessary when fathers and moth- 
ers consider their life values sufficient- 
ly co-ordinate with their discharge of 
duty and responsibility to maintain life 
insurance policies commensurate with 
their productiveness. 

A Boon to Humanity 

“If, through life insurance, these pub- 
lic institutions are finally eliminated, 
not only will there have been saved to 


the State large funds for progressive 
development, but the standards and 
aims of citizenship will be raised to 
sturdy independent advancement. Un- 
der these conditions the aggressive, 
thrifty, productive man will no longer 
have his earnings taxed to maintain 
public almshouses and to protect obli- 
gations contracted by others. 

“Inasmuch as the intellectual life of 
a nation is the acumen which vivifies 
its individual and international under- 
takings, which inspires its several ac- 
complishments, and secures its proper 
place in history, it is paramount that 
her children, her future citizens, re- 
ceive every advantage which education 
can give them. It is only just that they 
should enjoy the beauties, thrills and 
ecstacies of nature, music, art, litera- 
ture, science and life. It is their right 
to know and because they know to do, 
and because they do, to be something 
in the world. It is the enlightened 
mind which sees clearly, judges truly, 
and executes surely, that is the hope 
of the nation. 

“Here, again, is the institution of life 
insurance a boon to humanity. It aids 
in providing education through funds 
left by deceased parents, being used in 
the schooling of bereaved children. By 
the use of his life insurance policy as 
collateral security, many a youth, 
strong physically, has been able to bor- 
row money for a higher education. By 
pledging endowments to educational in- 
stitutions and then insuring their lives 
in order to make the gifts secure, many 
public benefactors have been enabled 
to perpetuate the usefulness of col- 
leges and universities. 

Interdependence of Family and State 

“By virtue of our marriage laws and 
the interdependence of the family and 
the State, we may consider the parents 
and the State as constituting a part- 
nership in business. Many problems, 
both social and economical, must be 
solved by this social firm. One of its 
greatest considerations is providing for 
and developing into maturity the chil- 
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dren of to-day, upon which will devolve 
the responsibility of building and main- 
taining the homes of the future. 

“In the work of this partnership, the 
parents provide largely for the early 
training, food, clothing, shelter, enter- 
tainment and culture of the child. In 
ite education and early development, 
the character and moral force of the 
family, resulting from home influence, 
are inculcated. 

“But the State comes in for its part 
in this very responsible undertaking. 
Through enforcement of law, the child, 
in its daily life, is protected from harm- 
ful influences which would destroy the 
work of the family. Through a public 
school system, the State offers educa- 
tion. The laws and spirit of justice, 
honor and right dealing toward others 
are taught through contact with State 
institutions. Proper respect for right 
government, love of liberty, an appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities of good 
citizenship, and the moral force of State 
and national patriotism, are all planted 
in the heart of the child during young 
and impressionable years. 

“The work of this partnership in de- 
veloping a citizen covers a period of 
twenty-one years of care and watchful- 
ness, together with the investment of 
a large amount of capital. But, think 
of the result! There has been devel- 
oped a man twenty-one years old, en- 
dowed with the power to work, to think, 
to plan and to construct—a man, the 
value of whose life during his allotted 
time may increase beyond our ability to 
calculate. 

“This man, in graduating from this 
school of training, into citizenship, be- 
comes a debtor to the social partner- 
ship of State and family, equal to the 
capital that has been invested in his 
bringing up, and assuming that physi- 
cally and mentally he is normal, he 
possesses a life value equal to that 
capital. 

Value of Life Lost 

“This sum was invested for the wel- 
fare of the individual. Based upon the 
hope of valuable service during his ex- 
pectancy of life, credit was extended 
to him in good faith. But what if he 
should die? The value of this life 
would be destroyed. The partnership 
firm would lose its investment. Though 
at the cost of much personal sacrifice 
and money, they developed this great 
value, yet it is now controlled by the 
young man, and they cannot, without 
his consent, prevent the hazard of its 
loss. But he, by insuring his life equal 
to his life value, can provide against 
this loss. It is clearly his duty to pro- 
tect his benefactors since he owes them 
a debt.of both money and gratitude. 
Having discharged this duty, he can 
now start on his business career free, 
powerful and aggressive, conscious of 
the fact that he has made good, has dis- 
charged his obligations to the family and 
the State, even though death should 
overtake him. By preventing the de- 
struction and loss, through death, of 
this valuable possession, life insurance 
solves, in a monetary way, this problem 
for the partnership and so operates as 
an economic force to the family and 
the State. 

“The life blood of the commerce of 
our nation depends largely upon the 
success of production, transportation, 
manufacturing and distribution of prod- 
ucts. The success of these four divi- 
sions of labor depends upon the intel- 
ligence and skill of individual laborers, 
together with necessary capital to cover 
cost of operation. The intelligence and 
efficiency of man’s activities have un- 
dergone a great evolution in modern 
times. Primitive ox-cart methods have 
given way to more advanced modes 
based upon science and invention. This 
advancement has affected all types of 
labor in the process of commerce build- 
ing. Labor-saving devices, together 
with the demand for higher types of 
skilled labor, have greatly increased 
man’s competency. 

Personal Element Important 

“The production and marketing of 
products gives rise to business institu- 

(Continued from page 39.) 
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SOME NOVEL SELLING 
SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


BRISK COMPETITION FOR WOODS’ 
CASH PRIZE 








Ccntest Proves Great Idea—Some 
Equipped With Poetry—Charles R. 
Gantz Winner 





Civic Auditorium. 

San Francisco, Aug. 11.—An unusual 
feature of to-day’s session was the com- 
petition to win the twenty-five dollars 
cash prize offered by Vice-President 
Edward A. Woods for the best sugges. 
tion to be stated in three minutes on 
the subject “Novel Suggestions for 
Selling Insurance.” 

The judges were Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards, Ernest J. Clark, and Charles W. 
Scovel. 

The contest was spirited and pro- 
vided considerable amusement to the 
Convention. It was a great idea and 
helf a dozen speakers were trying to 
gei the floor at once. One man came 
equipped with poetry. Several had 
elaborately prepared addresses. 

The winner was Charles R. Gantz, 
of the State Mutual Life of Massachu- 
setts. The suggestion which won the 
prize follows: “I was taught first of 
ail to know my company. As general 
agent of the State Mutual Life, I have 
endeavored tc carry the theory just a 
step further by putting it, ‘know one 
policy.’ As to how I sell, first I have 
mede an exhaustive study of one pol- 
icy, the income policy. Second,—and 
get this,—I bought one for myself. A 
pelicy providing an income to Mrs. 
Gantz for 20 years certain, in event of 
my death, or to my daughter Edith, in 
event of her death. I use this, my per- 
sonal policy, and in this way select my 
prospects. I pick out men I know can 
afford to buy. My opening is some- 
thing like this: ‘Mr. Black, you believe 
in life insurance, and you know it hap- 


pens to be my business. I thought it 
might interest you to know what kind 
of a policy insurance men buy for 
themselves.’ Producing the policy, I 
say: 

“‘T merely wish to leave this with you 
and I want you to look it over.’ 

“Handing it to him, I add: ‘I wish 
you could iake special care of it as it 
is my own personal contract.’ Grace- 
fully backing out, adding: “I will see 
you again in a day or two.” 

“Now note the psychology of what I 
have done. First of all the man’s curi- 
osity is strongly appealed to if for 
no other reason, he will take the policy 
anc read it to find out about me. He'll 
even read copy of application attached 
to see what other insurance I have, or 
hew old I am, or any of a dozen dif- 
ferent reasons. Before he is through 
he is interested. A sample policy will 
not accomplish this result. Further, I 
have placed on him an obligation, that 
of caring for or preserving my pri- 
vate property. When I get back the 
stbject is resumed, what happens? He 
begins asking me questions. I imme- 
diately find out what he does not know 
about the contract, thus saving any 
erdless amount of what may have 
been unnecessary talk. He may not 
like the income form, preferring a 
lump sum settlement. Don’t you see how 
the talk is minimized? It works in 
nearly every such case. I have suc- 
ceeded in selling my prospect some 
kind of a policy for some amount and 
usually in just the two short inter- 
views.” 

Among other suggestions were the 
fc llowing: 

W. D. Mead, of Seattle.—“I say to a 
man, ‘I am going to ask you to do one 
of two things. I want you to sign a 
paper to the effect that you won’t take 
thie insurance or to take this pen and 
sign the application. If you don’t sign 
the application, tear it up.’ In this way 
you place responsibility absolutely on 
him, and he doesn’t want to think that 
you will go around and possibly in the 
near future show his name under the 





SOUNDS WARNING ON 
POLICY LOAN EVILS 


PUT THEM ON COMMERCIAL BASIS 
SAYS JESSE R. CLARK 








Companies Not Selling Life Contracts, 
Only Term—Predicts a Serious 
Condition 





Civic Auditorium. ? 

San Francisco, Aug. 10.—Jesse R. 
Clark, president of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
and president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, in a brief 
but pithy talk before the Convention 
to-day, sounded a warning against the 
increasing tendency on the part of poli- 
cyholders to borrow on their policies. 
Mr. Clark has made a study of this 
subject for several years in co-operat- 
tion with other executives in the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
and speaks with a full knowledge of 
the subject. 

“The reserves of 38 companies in- 
creased in ten years 52 per cent.; the 
policy loans 78 per cent.,” said Mr. 
Clark. . “I asked our actuary, if this 
rate of increase were persisted in how 
long would it be before all the reserve 
was invested in policy loans.” 

Solvent, but Couldn’t Pay Claims 

He answered: “One hundred and two 
years.” 

“If you can project yourself that far 
into the future with me, we will find 
the remarkable condition of life insur- 
ance companies being perfectly sol- 
vent, but unable to pay their death 
losses. It shows to me that a policy 
loan cannot be properly denominated 





statement that he would not tap in- 
surance.’ 

J. J. Jackson, of Cleveland.—‘“Sup- 
pose I am talking to a doctor. I say, 
‘Doctor, I came in to incorporate your 

(Continued on page 37.) 






a general asset for the benefit of all 
policyholders, for in event of disaster 
te a company, the policyholder, who 
has taken his full value loses nothing, 
but he who has not, takes what he can 
out of the wreckage. 

“The policy stipulates the only rate 
o* interest which may be charged for 
a loan with the policy as collateral and 
that no demand for payment can be 
made until the policy value has been 
exhausted. Let us see how this oper. 
ates. In the first place it discriminates 
in favor of the borrowing policyholder, 
With a collateral of cash value he can 
borrow from his bank when money ig 
plentiful and interest is lower than the 
policy rate. The company cannot com- 
pete by reason of rigid terms as to in- 
terest. and payment. 

“Again, in stringent times, the policy 
contract holds and he demands a loan 
at the stipulated rates, when as an in- 
dividual he could not obtain a loan 
anywhere at any rate or on any secu- 
rity. 

“The practical operation entails loss 
to all policyholders by resulting in un- 
employed funds in good times and 
funds employed at lower than current 
rates in bad times. 

“Any law which benefits only one 
class of policyholders and not all ought 
to be revamped. Why not put the pol- 
icy loan upon a strictly commercial 
basis, commanding the best market 
terms, if possible, both as to the rate 
of interest and the time of payment, 
so as to treat it as an obligation to be 
met and if not paid at maturity, to 
foreclose just as you would in the case 
of any other collateral loan? 

“The rapid increase at which reserve 
is being withdrawn justifies the thought 
that the duration of life policies may 
be shortened. 

“Companies may realize that they 
are no longer selling life contracts, but 
only term. As soon as this is demon- 
strated, companies will cease paying 
high commissions to soliciting agents 
and large dividends to policyholders,” 
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SERVICE with a big S 


HIS Company recognizes the fact that development, growth, perman- 
WAY) « ency depend upon this one thing—SERVICE. Real Service that gives 
to the policyholder the greatest value for a given sum. 
that opens the door of success to the AGENT. The agent is an all- 
important factor ip the up-building of the company. 
OUR work is to give him such service as to make his 
Well, you needn’t 
If you are really interested, we’ll put you in touch with 


Do we do it? 


our agents—who have had experience and know how large a factor in THEIR 
success is the Company’s warm personal interest, and REAL assistance—men 
who appreciate the value of a live organization, with the real goods, and a 
“going” plant—no pioneering. In 37 States. If you will do your share—WORK— 
we'll do ours—and more. 


Write ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary. 
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Fr IN CANVASSING 


Frank E. McMullen, Los Angeles— 
“) would suggest that each one of you 
familiarize yourself with the inheri- 
tance tax law of your State. That will 
enable you to go to men of large means 
and suggest additional lines of insur- 
ance to pay their inheritance tax. In 
California, if a man dies leaving a mil- 
lion dollars in property the inheritance 
tax on that estate is $100,000. His 
property may consist of office buildings 
and other real estate which may all be 
clear, but the levying of an inheritance 
tax may mean that his heirs will have 
to borrow money on his real estate to 
pay it. You can convince this man 
easily that he needs additional insur- 
ance.” 

Lawrence Priddy, New York—‘Pros- 
pects are everywhere. After I had been 
in New York for two years, I was of- 
fered three thousand dollars for my 
card index file. I get information from 
the morning press; I get it from every 
man I meet and catalog it. If you dont 
keep an alphabetical card index file of 
your prospects and clients, you are 
making a mistake. I write a personal 
letter to, or call personally on, every 
client on his birthday and they don’t 
grow so big or so old that they don’t 
appreciate this. I always used to call 
on Collis P. Huntington, builder of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, on his birth- 
day. He often left a board of direct- 
ors’ meeting to see me when I sent in 
my card. You need not talk insurance 
when you call, but when they get ready 
to buy life insurance they will send for 
you. Of course, you musn’t always wait 
for them to send. But I wouldn’t try 
to talk insurance to them that particu- 
lar day. Wish them many happy re- 
turns and go away and leave them 
alone, Most life insurance agents don’t 
handle their business in a _business- 
like way. We have got to put business 
into this business.” 


Malcolm Hughes, Seattle—“One of 
our great troubles is that we go to a 
man the second, third and fourth time, 
asking him the same questions. We 
have forgotten what we asked him be- 
fore and what he told us on the former 
visit. He gets to look upon us as @ 
bore. If we would tabulate the infor- 
mation which a busy man gives us and 
add to that information on subsequent 
calls, we shall eventually develop 
enough information so that when we 
call he will find us better informed as 
to his needs than anybody else who 
calls upon him.” 


Jacob Weil, Philadelphia—‘Many of 
us think we have prospects when we 
only have suspects. Every man you 
talk to is not a prospect. The average 
is one out of thirty men you solicit. 
We get prospects in the large cities 
from newspapers, from men successful 
in their business, from men who get 
increased salaries, from watching real 
estate transfers, marriage records and 
announcements of engagements. The 
greatest line of prospects is our old 
policyholders. Forty per cent. of my 
business comes from old _ policyhold- 
ers. I stick to them and they stick to 
me. If you show your prospect that 
you are not only in business for the 
money, but that you want to render 
him some service, that you want to 
show him new things in the policies 
that will help him, he will help you. 
During the past ten years, out of 573 
Policyholders that I insured, 94 are 
carrying two policies with me; 45 
three, 46 four, 6 five policies, 6 six pok- 
ces, 3 seven policies, 3 eight policies, 
1 nine. policies, 1 ten policies, 1 thir- 
teen policies, and 1 fifteen policies.” 
(Applause.) 








W. S. Pond, Seattle—“I once ran 
across that old bugaboo in life insur- 
ance, a man who had a relative in the 
business. He said: ‘I promised my 
brother-in-law that the next policy I 
too would be with him.’ I said: ‘ 
appreciate the fact that you want to 
buy from your brother-in-law and I 
want you to take some insurance with 
me. You have not committed yourself 
as to the amount. Take ten thousand 
with me and ten thousand with him, 
and in a few years we will compare 
them and see which is the better poli- 
cy.’ I fianlly persuaded him to do that. 
A few years later I came back to the 
head office and found he was still keep- 
ing up his policy. I called on him and 
said: ‘How do those policies compare?’ 
He said: ‘Why dogone it, I never took 
the policy with my brother-in-law.” 

A. M. Shields, manager of the Equit- 
able, San Francisco—(a million-dollar- 
a-year man)—“I first get a man to be 
examined. Afterwards I call and con- 
gratulate him, fill out the bonding re- 
ceipt and say: ‘You are lucky. You 
have not passed that indescribable line 
between where you can, and cannot, 
get life insurance.’ If he does not take 
the policy the first time, I go back. 
Generally about the second time I suc- 
ceed in getting him to keep the re- 
ceipt in his pocket.” 

Guy Withers, Seattle—“The great 
thing is cultivation, not of the other fel- 
low but of yourself. You have got to 
get enough information about a man to 
make him interested. You have got to 
make a big man of yourself to do that 
thing. You must find all points of con- 
tact with that man that you can. You 
must put yourself in the position of 
believing you are doing more for him 
than he is for you.” 


W. P. Sartory, North Dakota— 
“Ninety per cent. of my business is 
first interview business. When I go 
hunting I take a gun. When I go fish- 
ing I take my rod. When I go out for 
life insurance I take my tackle, which 
is courage. I first talk to a man On any 
subject that I think will interest him 
and finally drift over into life insur- 
ance. After I think I have said enough 
about insurance I pull out my applica- 
tion blank and ask him where he was 
born and begin to fill it up. If he says 
‘I didn’t tell you I want any insurance,’ 
I say ‘but you said it was a good thing 
and you surely want all the good things 
coming.’ ” 

Charles Jerome Edwards, New York 
—"The old policyholders are the most 
fertile fields for other agents, but not 
worth a continental to a new man. I 
believe that the way to tackle old poli- 
cyholders is to secure from them the 
names of their acquaintances and to 
get their influence. If you have the old 
policyholder’s confidence he will be 
glad to have his boy or his brother or 
the foreman in his factory insured. 
Perhaps his daughter has just married 
and he would like his son-in-law to 
take out some insurance. There is 
generally someone in the event of 
whose death would have to support 
the widow if the man who died were 
not insured. If I were a young agent 
starting out to-day, I would go to my 
friends and get them to give me the 
names of their acquaintances who 
might be prospects, and finally I would 
get him so interested that I would in- 
sure him. Most young agents try to 
solicit their friends and become bores.” 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Cincinnati—‘One 
of the best leads I ever got was from a 
history of the State of Ohio, with wood 
cuts, which a book agent sold me for 
$25. My office associates thought I 
was stung, but I found it contained the 
history of a lot of prominent men and 
I had my stenographer tabulate that 
on cards. When I went out to call on 
my prospects, I knew all about them; 
where they were born, and where they 
went to school, This gave me a per- 





AGENCY BUILDING 


John N. Russell, Jr., Los Angeles, 
led the discussion, saying, “With 
prospective agents, desirables are in- 
different, and undesirables ready and 
anxious for a contract. The man most 
wanted is usually succeeding in an- 
cther vocation. He thinks he had bet- 
ter let well enough alone and natur- 
ally it is difficult to convince him of 
tle superior advantage to be derived 
from changing his business to that of 
life insurance salesman. This also ap- 
plies to those temporarily out of em- 
ployment, but who, from a financial 
standpoint are self supporting, and not 
seeking an ‘advance’ or drawing ac- 
count. 

“The man who has failed to make 
good in numerous undertakings, is fi- 
nancially embarrassed, and is anxious 
to sign up at once regardless of fitness. 
He should be denied. Don’t contract 
with a man just because of his willing- 











ress. Keep leaners and drones out of 
your agency. Seek men of good ad- 
dress, integrity, sterling character, 


courage and ambition. Those who 
are endowed with sincere enthusiasm, 
and above all men of initiative. He 
saculd be possessed with sufficient tact 
and discernn ent to know how and when 
to talk, discreetly allowing same privi- 
lege to the prospect. 

“Avoid the overly polite man, who 
does not shake hands with firmness 
erd warmth, who seems weak and ef- 
feminate, even though possessed of 
g00d address and though he have other 
favorable qualifications. Every gen- 
eral agent should have a competent as- 
sistant. ‘Team work’ is more desir- 
able and much more effective in agency 
building than in salesmanship. The 
ascistant sluold interest and bring to 
the general agent the prospective 
agents; and the general agent by rea- 
son of his knowledge, experience and 
superior ability, should close the con- 
tract, assuming the prospect is a de- 
sirable one. 


“To find good agents, make inquiry 
through your policyholders, medical 
examiners, banks, fire and realty in- 
surance agencies, Y. M. C. A.’s, min- 
isters and teachers. Advertise for the 








sonal touch with the prospect at once.” 

J. S. Crowder, Madison, Wis.—‘“I am 
going to suggest six simple general 
rules. 

“Rule 1—Close secretly. The great 
teacher at Jacob’s well sought to close 
a prospect on the subject of religion. 
He had twelve men with him and he 
wisely sent them into the city on the 
pretext of buying bread, that he might 
be alone with his prospect. 

“Rule 2—Close confidentially. I get 
a man’s confidence, and when I get his 
confidence, I lead him to the dotted 
line as I would a sheep to the slaughter. 

“Rule 3—Close mutually. I try to 
convince my prospect that I am confer- 
ring a greater favor on him in selling 
him insurance. 


“Rule 4—Close slowly. I don’t be- 
lieve we ought to hit hard licks at first. 
Go at it slowly and increase Like 
Abraham Lincoln, split rails. 


“Rule 5—Close clearly. Many a man 
is confused. The layman does not know 
life insurance as we do, and we must 
deal in fundamental principles. Find 
out quickly what the prospect wants 
and what he can carry and then select 
the policy for him and present it to 
him and hold on. 

“Rule 6—Close on the first interview. 
This is better for the agent, better for 
prospects and it prevents a good deal 
of annoying competition sometimes. 

“Rule 7—Close permanently. Drive 
the nail and clinch it.” 


kind of men wanted. Occasionally a 
desirable agent will be secured in this 
manner but most of those who reply 
will be deficient in better qualifica- 
ticns. Watch the papers for changes 
that are being made daily, when men 
are thrown out of employment through 
n» fault of their own. See them. Don’t 
wait for or depend upon the men who 
come to the office. This practice has 
been the downfall of almost innumer- 
able aspiring young general agents. 

“Many general agents fail because 
they give too much time to writing 
business rather than seeking and con- 
verting prospective agents. It is im- 
possible to do justice to both. If it is 
necessary to write business to pay ex- 
penses it is far better to abandon the 
agency and solicit until sufficient funds 
are accumulated to go into the agency 
work right as outlined above.” 

Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, said 
tLat during the past two years he had 
taken many college men, preferring 
those trained by the Wharton School 
of Finance. He thought more could be 
done with college men than others. He 
cited several instances in his agency 
of college men who were making a 
great success. 

George H. Olmstead, of Cleveland, 
who started many agents, including H. 
H. Ward, said he had recruited his 
agency from many professions, but 
could not tell tangibly how he got any 
agent. Somebody asked him how he 
engaged Mr. Ward. The chairman in- 
terrupted to say that he was 21 years 
ola, in Pittsburgh, at the time, looking 
fo: a job and got it with Mr. Olmstead. 

Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, 
said: “The great thing is to get men 
who do not only work, but work right. 
An untrained man can spoil the terri- 
tory for a good man. We can’t all 
have college men because they consti- 
tute only part of the community. We 
must have agents who fit each section 
of the community. A manager must 
know what is the best work each in- 
dividual agent can do. Each man 
should be correctly sized up before be- 
ing sent out soliciting insurance. Re- 
member there are different kinds of life 
insurance services and different needs 
to be met. There should be real prac- 
tical training for specific things be- 
fore the men start in the field.” 

Malcolm Hughes, Seattle—“We should 
feel humiliated when we find incom- 
petent, unfit scalawags in the business. 
The man who doesn’t even know how 
t> put a collar on. We should know 
how to keep men out of the business 
as well as to put them in. We want 
men who understand the economics and 
the sociology of life insurance; not 
men who are merely groping out for 
dollars. We should not insult the com- 
munity by sending out half-baked men 
to take up the time of the men who 
are building up the communities. We 
can’t all be professors of sociology or 
experts in finance, but we can be train- 
ed workers, ready and willing to learn 
and to serve. Until we have better 
trained men, we cannot have the re- 
spect of the community.” 

James L. Collins, Los Angeles.—Told 
of a time card to keep agents in per- 
petual motion. 

H. R. Hunter, San Francisco, said 
that the only way to get right men in 
life insurance is to employ only real 
life insurance men. Until there is a 
higher standard reputable men will 
hesitate before sending their sons into 
life insurance offices to work with rate 
books. 

Edgar W. Smith, the youngest gen- 
eral agent, successful farmer in Pacific 
Northwest and all around wonder, 
thought life insurance general agents 
should take pointers from typewriter, 
automobile, cash register, and other in- 
dustries. 

Forbes Lindsay, of Pacific Mutual, 
Los Angeles, was given five minutes 
in which to address the Convention. 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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more, much more—it will have accom- 
plished a great and far-reaching work. 
“Will insurance do its part?’ 


Individuality Not Lost 

“The necessity for organization of 
life insurance forces! Oh, what a pity 
it is that some will still adhere to the 
idea that the individuality of a com- 
pany, or person, will be lost in this 
great unified movement! If you make 
a business or vocation higher in its 
standards and practices in the public 
minds, most assuredly you raise the 
position and the condition of the com- 
ponent parts which make up that in- 
stitution. 

“We do not propose now, and we 
never have proposed anything to take 
away the independent operation or as- 
cension of any company or agent, nor 
done anything or proposed anything 
which would not in the énd benefit im- 
measurably any such integral part. 

“But organization, a union of forces, 
of life insurance interests, to stand- 
ardize and legitimatize and profession- 
alize, has been a necessity, and will 
remain a necessity; and the business 
will be kept down, and its represen- 
tatives in a business and social stratum 
far below where it belongs, until we 
get together and organize in those 
things which are common to all. 

“The life insurance business, in the 
possibilities that it offers to humanity, 
and for the up-lift of those who carry 
its banner is ‘The Greatest Thing in 


the World.’ But until through organi- 
zation and co-ordination, we accom- 
plish reforms, we will remain as we 
have always been, negative rather than 
positive. 

“To-day, across the Atlantic, a na- 
tion whose population individually can- 
not boast of a better personnel than 
any one of at least two or three with 
which it is contending for world su- 
premacy, is in battle with these na- 
tions and many others, holding them 
ten to one from their soil, and appar- 
ently and actually, at least for the pres- 
ent, gaining advantage against these 
overwhelming numbers. And what is 
the reason? National spirit? Yes. 
Preparedness? Yes. Equipment? Yes. 
But the secret of this success is organ- 
ization, the co-ordinating of forces. 


Money and Wits Needed 

“Now, the problems of life under- 
writing are the same in all localities. 
We are the victims of an anti-public 
sentiment, which makes poor laws for 
the people and you, makes them pay 
more and you receive less for what you 
do, puts you constantly in an apolo- 
getic attitude outwardly or inwardly, 
and often both, and makes you give 
what they receive mostly poor service. 

“Instead of bettering the situation, 
advertising and publicity, talking to 
the public about how fine you are and 
what a fine thing you are doing, and 
living up to these ideals, the situa- 
tion is aggravated by a supine policy 
of organization and a shiftless, inade- 
quate, unbusiness-like policy of appoint- 
ing and training men not even conform- 
ing to the law-enforced ethics of the 
barber business. 

“I could run on here all day long, on 
problems in life insurance, field prob- 
lems that companies and agents must 
not allow to remain unsolved, by-prod- 
ucts, many of them in the business, 
most of them conservation measures of 
great importance to the people who 
pay the premiums, and to all of us as 


well. The time has come when life in- 
surance agents must spend money like 
other business men. Money and wits, 
plenty of money and lots of wits. 

“Get a fund, show the agents outside 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters that you mean business, that 
you are going to spend money and 
spend it judiciously for the good of all, 
but that only members can receive 
full reward. Do not the great conser- 
vation measures, as espoused by the 
National Association, apply to agents 
with equal force all over the broad 
land? Do the life insurance agents be- 
lieve that ‘In union there is strength,’ 
is a mere platitude? Do you believe 
that solidarity of thought and unified 
action in the fundamentals of our great 
business is going to weaken it? Do 
you not believe that a comprehensive 
educational campaign over the coun- 
try is going to help you? Do you not 
believe that material published as in- 
stitutional copy will help agents every- 
where? Do you not think it highly 
important that we pay special atten- 
tion to the education of women with 
regard to life insurance? 


Never a Better Time Than Now 


“Having in mind local matters of 
special import, local advertising cam- 
paigns and national publications, and 
even the educational work itself, there 
could never have been a better time 
to launch the work. The ambition to 
obtain large results should be in the 
minds of field workers and agents and 
managers, if for no other reason than 
to give increased protection to the peo- 
ple. The educational campaign of the 
National Association of Life Under. 
writers will create a larger demand 
for insurance and give increased pro- 
tection of the public. 

“Personally, I am more interested in 
giving the people service in detail of 
transaction, and net cost of insurance; 
that the companies be recognized in 
their true capacity as fiduciary insti- 


tutions; that agents enjoy prestige be 
cause of what they are doing, and that 
there be such an attitude of public 
mind created as will permit those 
agents a living wage in keeping with 
the station they occupy in life. You, 
in what you will do in your own local- 
ity, and in contributing to the national 
cause in money and organization spirit, 
are helping to harness a great move. 
ment already in the organism of field 
workers in life insurance; something 
that will go on in the business in some 
beneficial form long after every one 
here to-day will have passed out of this 
life’s work. 

“Had we staged the time and condi- 
tions purposely, our work could not 
have been more effective to create pub- 
lic interest in life insurance. As a 
usual thing, death and family left be. 
hind does not pierce the consciousness 
of the average mind. Death is rather 
a hazy thing not to be really cojsid- 
ered for years and years to come, but 
with dead men piled as _ barricades 
seven feet high, and with thousands 
upon thousands dying in one blast of a 
battery of guns, death comes right into 
the room where the United States busi- 
ness man is sitting, reading his paper, 
and his mind is naturally turned fd the 
idea that the call may come for him to 
go out and feed the cannon. 


“Death isn’t a hazy dream any more 
—it is grim present reality and men 
can turn from the news pages where 
they have read of another terrific bat- 
tle, and see in the advertising pages 
the way they can provide for the lives 


of mothers, wives, sisters, and little 
ones. 
“The life insurance agents of this 


country are charged with the destiny 
of a hundred million people, whose 
earning power and future well-being 
they must conserve, and it is incum- 
bent upon us to act from this on asa 
mighty army trained to the minute, and 
not as if we were indulging in foraging 
expeditions.” 
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Next the elimination of destrictions as 
to occupation, residence and travel. 
Soon came the granting of loans of a 
portion or the whole of the reserve on 
the policy. Then the cash surrender 
values and the nonforfeiture clause. 
Then followed in order the allowance 
of thirty days’ grace for the payment 
of the premium, the incontestability of 
the policy, the payment of annual 4@ivi- 
dends, the tontine by which the policy- 
holders of a given class were permitted 
to share in the profits, the debentures, 
devised to protect the insured or the 
beneficiary against unwise investments, 
the annuity which by its very term 
implies the reverse of life insurance, 
for it provides an annual income dur- 
ing life in place of a payment after 
death. Finally the total disability bene- 
fit, under which, in the event of total 
and permanent disability, the policy is 
kept in force without further payment 
of premiums, or the insured may re- 
ceive an income for life or for a fixed 
period. The life insurance company of 
to-day has become a trustee charged 
with the most important and sacred 
functions in domestic affairs. 

“From uncontrolled groups free with- 
in the law to engage in any form of fi- 
nancial jobbery, with unlicensed liberty 
to issue promises and contracts and 
policies, voidable at their caprice, has 
gradually developed this gigantic struc- 
ture of co-operative conservation. In 
brief, within the span of but a few 
generations, life insurance has become 
not the hazard or the venture of a 
few, but the anchor and protection of 
the many. 

“With this development there has 
kept pece insurance against almost 
every hazard and peril of man. It is 
perhaps impossible to name any peril 
in human activity against which pro- 
tection cannot be procured. We can 
perhaps better realize this condition 
when I remind you that in this coun- 
try alone the annual premiums paid by 
its citizens last year for protection 
against the hazards of life and of busi- 
ness exceeded one thousand million 
dollars. 

The Part of the State 

“Nor has the State been remiss. Not 
content with the enactment of laws 
which regulate and prescribe the in- 
vestment and expenditure of funds, and 
which guard the insured and the bene- 
ficiary against burdensome contracts, 
it has not only recognized the immeas- 
urable value of life insurance, but it 
has assumed the burden of compulsory 
insurance which seeks to safeguard 
the human family against want and 
penury in old age, against the helpless- 
ness of impoverished widowhood, 
against the sorrow which pursues the 
fatherless. 

“Dr. Albert Schaffle in his excellent 
book entitled, ‘Aus Meinen Leben’ 
seems to have epitomized the attitude 
of the German nation, which has been 
followed by most of the other great 
powers, when he said, ‘Everything 
that makes the masses of the public se- 
cure against need, that strengthens the 
people by its own co-operative effort, 
that creates social peace and prevents 
violent agitation, that transforms the 
spirit of mendicancy into a conscious- 
ness of State-directed collective self- 
help, and that raises the entire moral 
and political level of the lower classes, 
is of incalculable worth, and all this 
is done by the system of obligatory self- 
insurance against want and distress.’ 

“We lack the opportunity in this pa- 
per to review the growth of this new 
charter of individual right and duty. 
It will be of interest to observe, how- 
ever, the spread of this spirit of obliga- 
tory self-insurance. 

“In the field of social insurance the 
greatest progress has been made by 
the German people. Originating in the 


fraternities known as ‘Knappschaft- 
skassen,’ which were organizations 
of miners for protection against 


sickness, accident and infirmity, laws 
were evolved, during a period of seven- 
ty years, which created a system of 
social insurance under the general law 
known as _ ‘Reichsversicherungsord- 
nung’ which extends the scope of pro- 
tection, so that it includes old age, 
widows, widowers, orphans, retirement 
allowances to salaried employes and 
pensions for their survivors. 
Systems Found Abroad 

“In England the old age pensions 
now in force involve a State expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 for the current year, 
and calculations indicate this account 
will approximate $100,000,000 in 1922. 
Under this system pensions are payable 
to citizens on a graduated scale not ex- 
ceeding five shillings per week. To be 
entitled to this pension a citizen must 
be seventy years of age and have been 
for at least twenty years a British sub- 
ject and in receipt of a yearly income 
not in excess of approximately $160. 
In viewing these pensions and incomes 
the difference in the wage scale be- 
tween England and this country must 
be taken into account. Habitual fail- 
ure to work, or imprisonment without 
the option of a fine, or detention in a 
pauper or criminal lunatic asylum, or 
habitual drunkenness, is a bar to the 
right of this pension. Nearly one mil- 
lion pensioners are now on this roll. 

“In Austria, by a law enacted in 1906, 
a limited system of contributory old 
age and invalidity insurance applying 
to a class of salaried employes was 
adopted. 

“In Australia the Old Age Pension 
Act was the result of investigation by 
a commission who reported that a sys- 
tem of old age pensions for the entire 
commonwealth should be granted ‘as a 
right and not as a charity.’ Under 
this act a grant not to exceed $130 at 
the age of sixty-five years was allowed 
in certain cases. To obtain this pen- 
sion the applicant must have resided 
in Australia for twenty years, be of 
good character, must not have deserted 
his spouse during five years immedi- 


ately preceding the application. The 
net capital of his accumulated property 
must not exceed approximately $1,500, 
and he must not directly or indirectly 
have deprived himself of his income 
in order to qualify for or obtain a pen- 
sion. It is interesting to note that the 
number of pensioners out of a total 
population of four million has already 
amounted to sixty thousand. 

“In Victoria, in New South Wales and 
in New Zealand similar laws are now 
in force. In Denmark the old age pen- 
sion has made great strides; in 1908 
some seventy-one thousand out of a 
population of less than three million 
were receiving pensions. 

“In Belgium substantially the same 
system has met with the same result. 
In Italy under the system known as 
voluntary contributory insurance, the 
number of persons insured is approxi- 
mately 330,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 32,000,000, or more than one 
per cent. 

“In France the expenditure in 1907 
by the State for old age pensions to- 
talled $12,000,000. In our country no 
State has as yet enacted any law es- 
tablishing a general system of old age 
pensions. Insurance by the State has 
thus far taken the form of pensions 
for officials. In most States provision 
is made for firemen, policemen and 
other public employes. In New York 
some judges retire upon a pension. Un- 
der the Federal government officials of 
the army and navy retire with a pen- 
sion. 

Private Enterprises 

“Private enterprises have established 
retirement systems for old age, inde- 
pendent of State aid. In 1884 the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad established such 
a system, which has had rapid exten- 
sion in this country. Twenty-eight 
other railroad companies have for a 
number of years operated under such 
a system. Armour & Co., for example, 
established a system of pensions in 


1911 obligatory vpon all employes, ex- 


cept unmarried women and minors un- 
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der the age of sixteen years who earned 
less than ten dollars per week. The 
employes contribute three per cent. of 
their salary annually. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago established such 
a system in 1899, and the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1911. 

“Workingmen’s Compensation and 
Accident Insurance has made even 
greater progress in the last decade. 
Under the old common law, a work- 
man who was injured through his con- 
tributory negligence or that of a fel- 
low employe could not recover for the 
injuries sustained in the regular course 
of his employment. Not only abroad, 
but in many of our States has this 
been changed, and a most elaborate 
system now obtains in many jurisdic- 
tions whereby a workman is compen- 
sated for injuries sustained regardless 
of the tume or place or manner of the 
injury. 

Voluntary Insurance Greatest Here 

“When we thus observe the marked 
progress of foreign States in the pro- 
tection of its citizens by the adoption 
and evolution of elaborate schemes of 
obligatory insurance, and note that in 
our country we have been laggard, we 
must not omit to take account of the 
far greater development of voluntary 
insurance here than abroad. 

“Exact statistics are not available, 
but we can quite accurately make esti- 
mates from the following. In 1913 there 
were ninety-two life insurance compan- 
ies engaged in business in Great Brit- 
ain as compared with more than 230 
such companies in the United States. 
In that year the three largest com- 
panies, in Great Britain, namely the 
Prudential Assurance Company, the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 
and the Sun Life Insurance Company 
of Canada, wrote new business amount- 
ing in the aggregate to approximately 
$100,000,000. In the same period the 
three largest companies in the United 
States, namely the New York Life In- 
surance Company, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company and the Equitable 
Life Assurance Sociaty wrote new busi- 
ness amounting in the aggregate to 
approximately $540,000,000. 

“The most recent insurance problems 
which have attracted the attention and 
consideration of the law makers in the 
several States of the Union, indicate 
with some certainty the present ten 
dency. We note among others, the 
movement to confine, by legislative en- 
actment, the writing of participating 
business to mutual companies and of 
non-participating business to stock com- 
panies; the effort, most far reaching 
in its effect, to standardize the basis of 
reserve valuation of policies. A move 
ment has been inaugurated by the Con 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
and actuarial societies toward compil 
ing statistics for a new mortality table, 
principally as a test of the American 
Experience table made in 1868 in the 
light of the actual experience of Amer- 
ican companies, during the intervening 
period of nearly half a century. 

“The mutualization of all stock com- 
panies has already engaged the consid 
eration of several law making bodies. 
Finally, the problem of taxation has 
become most absorbing and vital. In 
California, for example, the total pre- 
miums collected in 1886 amounted to 
$8,500,000; in that year the taxes and 
fees paid to the State were $13,210. 
In 1913 the total premiums collected 
were $47,600,000, and the State taxes 
and fees amounted to $820,000. In 
other words, while during the interven- 
ing twenty-seven years business had 
multiplied by six times, taxes had in- 
creased by sixty-three times. This 
taxation yielded a profit in this State 
in 1913 of nearly $800,900, after deduct- 
ing all the expenses of the State in- 
surance department. Even modern 
legislators have commenced to realize 
that this unjust burden is discharged 
by the citizens, the policyholders, 

Whither Are We Drifting? 

“Whither, then, are we drifting? 


What next? Shall the State eventually 
assume the entire care and guardian- 
ship of its citizen? Shall there be vest- 
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a herring from the marble toppea 
er at the corner But this res- 
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tauraut service is nota charity: 


“No charge Is made for the luncheon. 
“To inaure efficienvy the company finds 
it good policy to provide these nourish- 
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What One Soulless Corporation Does. 

Twenty-two years ago the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company be- 
gan to-serve hot teu and coffee to the 


ing meals-for each of its employees. 
“This luncheon fs not considered a 

gratuity, but rather as a supplement to 

the wages, even though they are as high 


soj|as, if not higher than, wages paid tu 





Hto January 1 





workers iu. its home office who brought 
their luncheous with them. The re 
sult of the experiment was surpris 
ing. The clerks, printers, mechanics 
who lubor under the shadow of the 
white tower on Twenty-fourth street 
were immediately Dbenetited by this 
addition to their midday meal. Their 
health inrproved;: the quality of their 
work was bettered; and the success 
Sf the experiment was so great that 
an extension of the. service was uu- 
hesitatingly undertaken. 

On every business day now 175 
men and women in the commissary 
and laundry of the bullding labor in| 
preparation of a wholesome midday 
meal, which is served without charge 
to the 3,800 employees in two din- 
ing rooms, one for men ind one for 
women, each accomnodating 900 at a 
time. The menls’cost twenty-one cents 
each. ‘The menu for September 1, 
1914, taken at.random from the rec- 
ords of the chef, shows what {is pro- 
vided for the force: 


Vegetable Soup. 


Cold Corned ‘Beef and Smoked Beetf|' 


Tongue. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Strawberry Ice Cream or Corn Starch 
Pudding. 
Tea. Coffee. Milk. Buttérmilk 


Bread and Butter 


Better for the inner man this well 
selected meal than two or three 
éream puffs and a glass of soda water 
fur a tited girl; conceivably more 
nearly adapted to the needs of a ro- 


court. 


oth@ra Jn the same line of work." 

As a matter of fact the Metro 
politan pays a minimum wage of $9 
a week to women. ‘The average pay 
of women clerks inf the home office, 
exclusive of bonuses, is $11.06 a week ; 
for men $22.51. In the last eight 
years the averuge earnings of agents 
has increaxed by 50 per cent, and 
is now $23.69 a week. The bonus sys 
tem adds to the salaries of home of- 
fice en:ployees thus: 


sever eeceesers $150 


~ 


4 


After three years.. 


After GR YEarS. .cccscccccccscccce 300 
After nine yeare ........ couceece 500 
Each year thereafter. .:......ee0%% 200 

At a cost of $344,058.15 the com- 


pany paid allowances to 555 retired 


and disabled field employees ia 1914, 
and similar payments to tome office 
employees xivounted to ~ $121,008.50. 
At home and abroad instruction in the 
ethics and practice of life insurance 
are given. When an employee fs af- 


-ficted with tuberculosis he or she is 


sent to the company’s sanitarium on 
Mount McGregor, iu Saratoga county, 
where 131 patients were admitted up 
This property consists 
of 498 acres of forest land, and its 
beneficent work is soon to be. in- 
creased by the erection of a rest house 
where non-tuberculur patients may be 
treated. The hospital maintenance is 
a company charge, und in order to es- 
stablish the legality of such an ex- 
penditure, which was.seriously ques- 
tioned by more than one insurance 
department, the matter was taken to 
A decision was obtained which 
uuthorized the company to do the 
work as -part of its provision for its 
employees, 

For fifteen years the company ‘has 
maintained a Staff Savings Fund, 
open to all employees receiving less 
than $3,000 a year. Deposits are lim- 
ited to 5 per cent. of the depositors’ 
earnings. and the company subscribes 
a sum equal tu 50 per cent. of each 
depdsit. A home office clerk whose 
deposits amount to $1,585, has to his 
credit threugh company  contribu- 
tions. profits of the fund. &c.. $.042; 
a snperintendent has deposited $1,192, 
and has $3.540 to his credit; the total 
deposits and contributions an Decem- 
ber 31 were $2.617,495.51. The com- 
pany offers disubility insurance to its 








bust man than a couple of light ami 


force. “making sickness benefit a 
matter of contract ratber than of 
favor”: it muintains a hospital, daily 
eye, ear und throat clinics, a dental 
clinic to examine everybody's teeth 
twice a your In 1914 patients to the 
number of 1.948 made 23,000 visits to 
the hospital dispensary. There are 
vacation fuuds. libraries, educational 
facilities, “recreational and athletic 
activities”: in general a wiee and bu- 
mane system encouragiug the best in 


|jConsequence to the insured, 


members to the staff, admission to] 
which can be gained only by passing 
a severe examination in which merit 
alone counts. 

We have mentioned some but not 
all of the welfare endeavors of the 
Metropolitan for its employees first, 
because out of the spirit which con- 
ceived and put them into successful 
operation has growm another work 
of greater popular moment. Observa- 
tlon of the good effects produced in 
its own home suggested the thought 
that the company’s intérests and 
those of: the public generally ran par- 
allel, if not in the same channel. A 
lower mortality rate, an improved 
condition of health, desirable of 
course to the insurer, is of major 
and to 
every citizen; and now the Metro- 
politan goes into the homes of its 
patrons—it insures in its industrial 
department 9,000,000 persons under 
13,000,000 policies in the United 
States and Canada—to educate the 
policyholders and whoever else wil! 


tion, temperance and right living. 
Eleven thousand agents call at the 
homés of 9,000,000 persons weekly to 
collect the premiums in the industrial 
department. The agents distribute 
pamphlets carefully devised for those. 
to whom they are directed. Here are 
the titles of some of these prints’ 


“School Chfidren and Their Needs. 
Sanitary Maxime; Johnnie's Shoes (call- 
ing attention to the possibility of con- 
tracting colds from wet ‘shoes), Just 





Flies (polnting out the danger of the 
fly as a transmitter of disease) ¢ Dally 
Health Hints; Chinese Doctors (em- 
phasizing the importance of preventing 
disease); Summer Clothing for Chil- 
dren; Seven Laws of Infant Health, Al- 
cohol and Public Health; Adenoids and 
Their Cure; Hot Weather Hints.” 

But the health preservation service 
does not stop at the distribution of 
literature. The company sends visit- 
jug’ nurses to the homes of the iIn- 
sured to tell and show how illness 
may be cured and kept away; its 
agents, special and ordinary, are aids 
to every health commissioner in the 
land; the policyholders are organized 
for picnics and excursions, In the 
course of which Intelligent conserva- 
tion of strength and tmprovewent of 
conditions ure taught. Broader ef- 
forts are “the provision of homes for 
working men, moderaté burial ex- 
penses and emergency relief in case 
of local or national catastrophe.” The 
circulation attained by some of: the 
company's publications is astonish- 
ing. “A War on Consumption” has 
reached over 5,000,000; the “Baby Cir- 
cular,” telling how, not to kill infants, 
went to 5,226,000; a circular “Froni 
Flies and Filth and Fever to Food,” 
5,500,000; and the practical contribu- 
tion of 32.640,000 paper drinking ves- 
sels to the public helped along the 
banishment of the common disease 
spreading drinking cup. 

In speciul cases the company has 
issued circulars and booklets dealing 
with local conditions, In Nt. Louis 
the merits of a new tenement house 
law were set forth to thore who most 
needed enlightenment by 100,000 leaf 





the employees, defending their health,” 


and contributing skilled and contented 





give ear in the principles of sanita- |) 


natti, Davenport, Moline, Boston and 
Buffalo among them, the company has 
fought for enforcement of the building 
regulations. The company has put 
forth its strength for child welfare, 
cleanliness and other good causes. It 
has formed a Heaith aud Happiness 
League for youngsters, in joining 
which ench member promises things 
many oldsters might ponder - 


“I will wash my hands and face ba- 
fore each meal, and my: mouth and teeth 
each morning and evening. 

“As spitting is unclean and helps to 
spread consumption and other danger- 
ous diseases, I will not spit upon the 
public streets or in public places. 

“I will not use a public drinking cup. I 
will use paper ones, or carry my own cup. 

“I will destroy every house fly I pos- 
sibly can. 

“I will nevér throw rubbish in the 
streets; dirty streets maké sick people. 

“I will do aomething to help my 
mother every day. 

“I will try to do at least one kind 
act to some one every~ day 

“I will permit no rude or offensive 
word to pass my mouth, even when pro- 
voked.” 

The officers of the Metropolitan are 
not blind to the public aspect of work 
of this kind. They gladly contribute 
it. Yet they are the last to assert 
that they are not, as managers of an 
insurance company, selfishly interested 
in it. Their attitude is that what 
they are dolng is good for their trust, 
and good for the peuple generally; 


‘land the people generally ure fortu- 


mate that a soulless corporation in- 
dulges itself in this broad conception 
of its duties. 














leta ig which the tenant's rights were 





emphasized. In many cities, Cincm-, 
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presiding as during the previous pe- 
riod. There was some rapid work ac- 
complished at this session under Chair- 
man Ward’s clever generalship, twenty- 
two men being heard in an hour and 
teu minutes. by the watch, an average 
of three minutes apiece. 
Leaders Tell How They Work 

The discussion was divided into three 
sub-topics, getting agents, training 
agents and making agency meetings of 
greatest value to an agency force. 
Among the prominent life underwriters 
who contributed valuable suggestions 
were John M. Russell, Jr., of Los An- 
geles; Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore; 
George H. Olmstead, Cleveland, who 
it developed during his talk, had put 
Chairman Ward in the life insurance 
business in Pittsburgh when Mr. Ward 
was twenty-one years old; Charles W. 
Scovel, Pittsburgh, and Forbes Lind- 
sey, Los Angeles. A summary of the 
discussion is given on another page. 

Brisk Tussle for Woods Prize 

One of the most interesting events 
of the session on Wednesday was the 
ccntest for the $25 cash prize offered 
by Vice-President Edward A. Woods, 
ior the best suggestion to be stated in 
three minutes on the subject “Novel 
Suggestions for Selling Life Insur- 
arce,” 

The resulting competition was full 
of spirit and produced some valuable 
material as some of the most success- 
fu: life men present took part. Some 
who entered for the prize came equipped 
with poetry and others had elaborately 
prepared papers. 

The winner was Charles R. Gantz, 
saltimore, of the State Mutual Life of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Gantz’s valuable 
little talk, together with several of 
those given in the contest are repro- 
duced elsewhere in this paper. 

Two Trophies Go to New York 

The New York Association with 264 
héw members won the Edwards Mem- 
bership Trophy for the largest increase 
in membership. Lawrence Priddy, the 
energetic president of the Life Under- 
writers’ |Association of New York, was 
awarded the Whittington Delegate’s 
Trophy having proposed during the 
year 53 new members. The Waite 
Attendance Trophy went to the New 
England Women’s Life Association. 

Scientific Salesmanship Data 

One of the most important subjects 
brought to the attention of the Conven- 
tion was a paper presented by Vice- 
President Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, in connection with the movement 
for scientific salesmanship. This was 


“An Analysis of a Successful Agent” 
and was the results secured after the 


Five Minute Talk 
on Agency Building 
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He said that in agency meetings, hot 
air should be eliminated because the 
agent is quick to recognize it. Man- 
agers in addressing men should con- 
fine themselves to facts and to stimu- 
lating imagination. Agents should also 
take part in meeting. Preparation is 
advisable. They should know what is 
to be discussed so as to be ready. 
Agency meetings will be most effective, 
he said, if the man in charge of the 
program will make it connective and 
successive. Topic of the meeting 
should have some bearing upon the 
preceding meeting. 


Agency meetings are no good, Mr. 
Lindsay said, unless they are filled with 
earnestness, which must comie from the 
man who conducts the meeting pri- 
marily. He must also have magnetism. 


W. M. Duff, Pittsburgh.—Suggested 
weekly, monthly and semi-annual meet- 
ings. The wekly meeting should be 
held on Monday morning before 9 
o’clock. The men have had their Sun- 
day holiday and Monday morning meet- 
ing will give a business atmosphere 
at once. The first fifteen minutes 
should be devoted to some human in- 
terest story. It can be an incident 
regarding payment of death claims, or 
it can be about closing some difficult 
case. The meeting should be closed 
with some stirring talk by the general 
agent. It is a good plan at monthly 
meetings to have some prominent in- 
sured tell the agents present how he 
was convinced to take out insurance. 
A lawyer or a doctor is an ideal speak- 
er. They will give fresh viewpoint 
At the semi-annual meetings, have 
some prominent man of your own or 
some other company present. The 
semi-annual program should be rather 
elaborate with blackboard illustrations. 


Suggestions In 
Novel Selling Test 
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business this morning. You are mak- 
ing, ten thousand dollars a year. Your 
head represents a capital of $250,000 
vhich at four per cent. yields you $10,- 
(00 a year. Dead, it means nothing, 
ard your widow cannot collect forty per 
ecnt. of your accounts. You have no 
time for investment, you have me’ 

fuur in the last year and lost in three. 
At that rate what will you be worth 
wlen you are 45? You are now, 35. 
You ought to save $2,500 a year. The 
Union National Bank says that if you 
vill deposit $2,500 a year, they will 
give you a bank book agreeing to re- 
tain your money and if you should die 
tiey will pay your widow $2,500 a year 
for the next twenty years, incorporat- 
ing your head for at least $75,000. If 
you become disabled so that you can- 
not work, you need not pay any more, 
we will pay you $2,500 a year. What 
would you do if the bank should tell 
you that?’ ‘I would take it.’ ‘Thank 
you, sir. I will just write it up for 
you.’” 

Frank H. Stratton, of Boston.—“! 
sey, ‘Mr. Brown, we have a proposition 
you will be glad to know about if you 
are able to qualify. I cannot give you 
details of it but it depends on three 
things, your age, age of your wife and 
a certificate of health.’ I don’t say, 
‘Examination,’ because that scares him. 
Tren I get a policy out, get him exam- 
ined and when I have the doctor’s re- 
port, I telephone him to come to my 
office. If he won’t come or says he is 
not interested. I say, ‘All right, we will 
let it lay.’ Then he wants to know 
wLat the doctor says, and I tell him I 
cen’t discuss it now. By having him 
examined I find out just where he 
stands on insurance and know what 
amount to make the policy for.” 








distribution of 2,000 blanks, sent out 
since February lagt to be filled in with 
intimate personal information by suc- 
cessful field men. As there seemed to 
be some misunderstanding about the 
use to which the material was to be put, 
only 440 blanks were filled out and re- 
turned. Of this number more than 100 
were eliminated either because of lack 
of complete information, or because the 
earnings reported were under $2,500. 

The abstract presented by Mr. Woods 
was based on 320 replies and contained 
some very valuable and instructive in- 
formation. This analysis of a success- 
ful agent made a deep impression on 
the Convention, and when expanded to 
include, as it is now planned, complete 
replies from at least 1,000 successful 
agents, it is expected that the data will 
serve as an invaluable gauge of the es- 
sentials of successful scientific sales- 
manship. 


Valuable Details Compiled 

Mr. Woods’ analysis showed the grad- 
ing of agents according to income and 
in various other ways producing very 
interesting results. The financial con- 
dition of the 320 was analyzed in sev- 
eral different ways but, as Mr. Woods 
pointed out, the possibilities were far 
from exhausted in the paper he had pre- 
pared. Among the valuable features of 
the analysis are particulars as to how 
the agents started in the business, their 
position in life or other business from 
which they came, whether they started 
as part-time, whole-time agents or on 
straight commission, salary, or advance; 
how their business is secured, why they 
entered the work, percentage of cases 
written on first interview, percentage 
of business from old policyholders and 
a large amount of other material. 

“It is believed that the analysis of 
the source, methods, qualities, and earn- 
ings of the successful agent in the coun- 
try,” said Mr. Woods, “is not only of 
value to each agent in making an in- 
ventory and review of his own qualities 


this analysis, able to compare himself 
with other agents in these various re- 
spects, but it is perhaps the first step 
toward discovering the sources, quali- 
ties, and methods necessary to secure 
and train successful agents.” 

This important analysis is given in 
full elsewhere. 


Hitchcock Talks on Congress 

C. I. Hitchcock, president of the In- 
surance Field Co., who has done more 
to bring insurance into prominence at 
tLe Exposition than any other person 
addressed the Convention Wednesday 
afternoon. He made an interesting ad- 
dress, outlining the accomplishments 
and purposes of the World’s Insurance 
Congress Events. He said in part: 

“I can say of first hand knowledge, 
that there is deep concern in the minds 
of many of those great factors who by 
their force and initiative have built the 
wcnderful edifice of insurance. The 
World’s Insurance Congress has ac- 
complished an opportunity for insur- 
ance to save itself from whatever ‘t 
may be that it fears.” 


Life Insurance of To-morrow 

Otto Irving Wise, vice-president of 
the Western States Life, of San Fran- 
cisco, delivered a strong address on “In- 
surance of To-morrow,” in which he re- 
viewed the wonderful evolution of life 
insurance from its small beginnings 
growing out of the needs of social con- 
ditions in the past and predicting for 
the future vast potentialities and uni- 
versal application. 

“Life insurance,” said Mr. Wise, “I 
consider to be the greatest civilizing 
tendency of the nineteenth century. I 
understand life insurance to be an appa- 
ratus by which the economized energies 
of the citizens represented in dollars 
and cents, are conserved and perpetu- 
ated to be distributed at the needful 
time according to the ratio of contribu- 
tion. The mere idea that life insurance 








LIFE Insurance 


and WAR 


Life Insurance is the antithi- 
sis of War. Insurance takes 
care of widows; War makes 
them. Insurance adds to Life; 
War terminates it. Insurance 
breeds morality; War immoral- 
ity. 
EDWARD A. WOODS. 
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President Clark Off to Hawaii After 
Meeting—E. A. Ferguson Qualifies 
as Club President 





San Francisco, Aug. 11 (Special)— 
Following the meeting here of the 
Union Central Life, President Jesse K. 
Clark left for Hawaii on a vacation 
trip. The Union Central was presented 
with a handsome bronze plaque by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, the ceremonies taking place on 
the Exposition grounds. 

John L. Shuff, postmaster of Cin- 
cinnati, and former representative of 
the Union Central Life, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the company meet- 
ing. President Clark introduced per- 
sonally the officers of the club with the 
exception of E. A. Ferguson. He an- 
nounced that Mr. Ferguson attained 
the position of honorary president 
through qualifying the greatest num- 
ber of agents for the trip. The first 
vice-president is J. M. Seymour of Sel- 
ma, Ala., who produced $418,000 per- 
sonal business. 

Charles B. Knight produced the big- 
gest increase over the preceding year. 
Mr. Knight’s percentage of increase 
was 262 per cent. A. A. Knorp, third 
vice-president, wrote the largest num- 
ber of risks, his total being 157. Presi- 
dent Clark gave an interesting outline 
of the growth of the Union Central 
Life, explaining the many obstacles in 
its path. In conclusion President 
Clark said: “Does anyone doubt the 
future?” And 200 voices cried: “No!” 


means the getting of a sum of money 
after death does not represent its bene- 
ficent tendency really to perpetuate a 
man’s power to earn money after he 
has passed away. I consider it the 
greatest bar to pauperism now extant 
in modern society.” 
Life Insurance Universal 

In closing, Mr. Wise said: “Life in- 
surance of to-morrow will be based on 
the continued progress and evolution, 
by ripened experience, of those benefits 
which have contributed so great a share 
in the happiness and well being of the 
world. It will be founded on the strict- 
est methods of fair business dealings 
and not upon the charity or generosity 
of the State. It will be in universal 
use. It will be for all men the safest 
and wisest protection for the future.” 

Mr. Wise’s address is given com- 
plete elsewhere. 

Thursday, the closing day of the 
Convention was “National Association 
Day.” 

Dr.- Benjamin I. Wheeler, president 
of the University of California address- 
ed bey Convention on ‘he subject of 
“Life.” 

A report on the New England Con- 
gress was made by Leon F. Foss, secre- 
tary of the Boston Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Address by Orville Thorp 

In a thoughtful and strong address on 
“Life Insurance as an Economic Force,” 
Orville Thorp, of Dallas, Texas, traced 
the vast influences of the complex life 
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1. A purely Mutual Company now 
in its Seventy-first business year. 


2. A Company having the Largest 
Income and largest amount of Accumu- 
lated Funds of any life company in the 
world. 


3. A Company doing the Largest 
New Business and having the largest 
amount of Insurance in Force, of any 
life company in the world, not industrial. 


4. A Company issuing Participating 
Policies exclusively, since 1907. Upon 
these policies dividends have increased 
each year with the age of the policies, 
and when five years in force, they have 
received an extra dividend equal to 10% 
of the annual premium. 


5. A Company which strives to 
cover the Whole Hazard—the risk of 
death, the risk of total and permanent 
disability, and the risk that the beneficiary 


may lose the insurance money after it 
becomes a claim. 
(a) Policies are written with Disability Benefits, 
providing in certain circumstances for waiver of 
premium payments in case of total and permanent 


disability, and for the payment of the policy in ten 
annual installments if the disability continues. 


(b) When a policy matures by death the 
proceeds may be left with the Company at 
interest and drawn out as desired, in amounts not 
less than $100 at atime. To facilitate and safe- 
guard such payments, they will be made, if desired, 
in five checks of $20 each, which may be cashed 
at any time. 

6. A Company doing its Field Work 
on the Branch Office plan, by which 
policyholders are brought into close touch 
with the Company, and agents have 


contracts direct with the Company. 


7. A Company in which the Field 
Force is employed upon a basis that 
furnishes to the energetic and faithful 
agent, who continues with the Company 
for twenty years on a commission con- 
tract, a certain income in his old age. 
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insurance system, which touch the State 
and Nation as well as the individual. 

“The foundation of a nucleus for mak- 
ing a family independent or a home per- 
manent,” said Mr. Thorp, “results in 
contentment fostered by an absence of 
fear and intrepidity born of a sense of 
protection, which trains for better, more 
useful, and beneficial citizenship for the 
community, the State and the world. 
Thus in an economic sense it produces 
the best by means of careful, far-seeing 
methods born of investment in life in- 
surance, the most valuable of all insur- 
ance. 

“In every life insurance policy the 
public, indirectly, is the beneficiary, es- 
pecially if the life is active and produc- 
tive. Nothing will benefit the State so 
materially as the preservation of life 
values based upon the expectancy of 
each citizen, since its combined wealth 
represents largely the commutable val- 
ues of the productive lives of its citizen- 
ship. 

Vast Sums Involved 

“There are approximately 22,000,000 
policies providing insurance of $30,000,- 
000,000 in force in the United States. 
Claims amounting to over $569,000,000 
are paid annually. Assets of $5,690,000,- 
000 are held by all the companies 
against total outstanding insurance. 
This extraordinary amount of money in- 
vested for American policyholders has 
become a power in the accumulation of 
wealth in solving the financial and eco- 
_— problems of our American peo- 
ple.” 

Thorp’s address is 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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nati voted for San Francisco while 
booming St. Louis for 1916. 

J. Newton Russell, Jr.. of Los An- 
geles, was elected chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Lawrence Priddy, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York was elected first vice-president 
and this also proved a popular selec- 
tion as Mr. Priddy has long been ac- 
tive in both the local and National As- 
sociations and he is one of the big 
writers of the New York Life. 

Other Officers Elected 

The other officers elected are as fol- 
lows: J. Henry Johnson, who repre- 
sents the National Life of Vermont, at 
Oklahoma City, was elected second 
vice-president; A. C. Larson, of the 
Central Life of Iowa, at Madison, Wis., 
is the new secretary; and H. Wibert 
Spence, of Detroit, representing the 


Mutual Life, is treasurer. 
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tions. Being organized for profit, busi- 
ness enterprises depend for their suc- 
cess, upon ability to render service to 
mankind by furnishing commodities of 
life, for which sufficient charges are 
made to pay operating expenses, inter- 
est on capital invested, and a legiti- 
mate profit. 

“While capital and credit are neces- 
sary to the success of any business, by 
far the most important factors are good 
managers and loyal, skilled workmen. 
The value of their work contributes 
more to create wealth in the manufac- 
tured article, than the capital which is 
employed in the enterprise. Good man- 
agement will insure for the business, 
the pursuit of an honest, aggressive 
policy which inspires confidence, good 
will, and public co-operation. Efficient 
workmen will produce an article of su- 
perior quality, which insures the repu- 
tation of the firm and builds for per- 
manency. 

“This personal element in every suc- 
cessful human endeavor, is of great 
value. Managers, heads of departments, 
and superintendents of labor, become 
so deeply engrossed in the very life of 
a business that they and the business 
become practically one. The value of 
such service adds wealth to the enter- 
prise. These men generally become 
financially interested in the organiza- 
tion. Often, their families depend upon 
this interest for support. Whatever 
affects the firm will necessarily affect 
them. The lives of such men cannot 
be replaced in the work without great 
loss. The business, deprived of their 
knowledge and counsel, suffers. The 
firm, by insuring these valuable lives in 
its favor, can and should avert possi- 
ble loss through their death. We call 
this, business insurance. . 

A Case in Point 

“In a recent case of a southern busi- 
ness firm, there is a striking illustra- 
tion of benefits accruing from business 
insurance. About ten years ago, a very 
aggressive, far seeing man organized a 
printing and office supply company. He 
became the life and motive power in 
the business, being frequently referred 
to as a human dynamo. In time, he in- 
creased the business and introduced 
new capital. About two years ago, be- 
ing in excellent health, and, seemingly, 
at the zenith of his productiveness, he 
applied for and received policies of life 
insurances, aggregating $162,000, pay- 
able to his company. Recently, a seri- 
ous illness resulted in his death. It was 
a great loss to the business since he 
had been the backbone of the organiza- 
tion, its credit, reputation and good 
name, all centering in his life. But, in- 
surance had been secured after careful- 
ly considering the value of his life to 
the business. Following his death, the 
amount of the policies was paid into 
the treasury of the company. All obli- 
gations were liquidated and the busi- 
ness continued. To-day, it is prosper- 
ous and is a large asset to the man’s 
estate. The insured knew his life value 
to the business and through life insur- 
ance, exchanged this value for its mone- 
tary equivalent, $162,000. Though not 
present in person, the power of his life 
capital is still actively at work with his 
company. 

“Business is comprised of capital 
plus the life values of men. To the de- 
gree that these values can be conserved 
to the business by life insurance, to 
such degree, there has been introduced 
into our modern commercial life, an 
economic force that is far reaching in 
its usefulness to man. 

“Since capital is one of the three 
necessary elements in the production 
of wealth, it is interesting to consider 
the part which life insurance has in 
supplying funds for large business un- 
dertakings. Savings banks, trust and 
loan companies furnish much needed 
capital for the active demands of mod- 
ern business, but’ ‘by far the larger 
amount is supplied by life insurance 
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pany officers and to _ policyholders. 
Many companies, for the first time, 
have appreciated the value of the as- 
sociation because of this help. But if 
the subject be neglected, it will, show 
but the misuse of a great opportunity 
in which we could be of so great value. 

“Most of our members have probably 
seen the chart appearing in a recent 
issue of ‘Life Association News’ en- 
titled ‘How American Taxation Penal- 
izes, While England Encourages Its In- 
sured Citizens,’ showing that the Enz- 
lish comparative saving will buy a 
thousand dollars more insurance on a 
$10,000 policy on the ordinary life plan, 
because of the exemption there of the 
2.26 per cent. tax the American policy 
holder must pay and the rebate of 5 
per cent. income tax to the English 
policyholder, if paid for life insurance 
up to one-sixth of his total income. It 
is interesting in showing by its prac- 
tice during the present war the atti- 
tude of Great Britain toward so help- 
ful an institution, when unheard of 
taxes are necessary to be raised for the 
very life of the Empire, and when 
every possible subject of taxation must 
come up for consideration. It seems 
that the exemption of life insurance 
taxation has led to the purchase of 
five-year endowment policies by per- 
sons desiring to evade taxation, ex- 
pressiv to secure this 5 per cent. re- 
bate in the income tax. The govern- 
ment is now trying to remedy this eva 
sion, but, notwithstanding this perver- 
sion of the proper use of the laws, 
even Great Britain, engaged in so great 
a struggle, has not taxed life insurance 
as America does. 

“The committee particularly _ be- 
speaks the renewed and continued co- 
operation of all associations and of all 
members in this important movement. 
As Abraham Lincoln said about slav- 
ery: ‘We must agitate and agitate and 
continue to agitate until the wind in 
its wanderings and the sun in its course 
shall not look upon a single slave.’ So 
eternal vigilance and constant agita- 
tion are necessary to carry out this 
great service to ourselves, our compan- 
ies, and especially to our policyhold- 
ers.” 





vidual and the family, primarily, are 
the recipients of its benefits, the great 
business world is vitally concerned in 
its operation. 


Reaches Great Totals 

“There are approximately 32,000,000 
policies providing insurance of $39.000,- 
000,000, in force in the United States. 
Claims amounting to over $569,000.000 
are paid annually. Assets of $5,690,- 
000,000 are held by all the companies 
against total outstanding insurance. To 
protect policyholders’ contracts, this 
vast sum, together with new premiums 
deposited, must be invested and made 
to earn at least the assumed interest 
rate, as specified in the policies. 

“This extraordinary amount of money 
invested for American policyholders, 
has become a power in the accumula- 
tion of wealth and in solving the finan- 
cial and economic problems of our 
American people. This fund, deposited 
by an army of co-partners, is to a large 
degree, the essential capital employed 
in our agricultural development, and in 
the expansion of our large industries. 
These companies now hold real estate 
and farm mortgage loans amounting, 
approximately, to $1.750,000,000, and at 
least $2,000,000,000 in corporate stocks 
and bonds. This capital has helped in 
erecting modern public buildings and 
substantial homes in our.cities. By fur- 
nishing a market for farm mortgages, 
it has greatly aided our farming and 
stock-raising industry. It has assisted 
the government, States, and municipali- 
ties through providing ready sale for 
bond issues. In the construction and 
operation of our efficient system of 
railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, 
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R. O. MILES TO GO TO DETROIT 





Prominent San Francisco Manager and 
Convention Prize Winner Goes East 
—for Company 





San Francisco, Aug. 12.—(Special) 
R. O. Miles, general agent here for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, who gained 
added distinction at the Convention 
here by reason of winning the Calef 
Loving Cup in the prize essay contest 
ané@ also the new Pacific Coast trophy 
for new membership competed for by 
the Coast life underwriters, has been 
trensferred to Detroit by his company. 

Mr. Miles has written much com- 
peny literature and edits a paper for 
the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
List year Mr. Miles won the second 
prize in the essay contest, being award- 
el the Ben Williams vase. 


INSURANCE OF TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 35.) 


ed in the State that duty and respon- 
sibility which includes the conserva- 
tion of individual energy or shall the 
citizen remain a social factor, a con- 
stituent part of the State? 

“But a few weeks ago we celebrated 
the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
signing of the Magna Charta by King 
John. How modest and simple were 
the demands of the barons in T1215, 
compared with the personal and politi- 
cal and religious liberty we enjoy to: 
day. Shall we yield even a fraction 
of those liberties when by yielding we 
may destroy the initiative and the in- 
centive which have created the prog- 
ress of to-day? State, guardianship 
spells sloth. Paternalism in govern- 
ment cannot reach out beyond the gen- 
eral safety of the State, without taking 
from the individual the inspiration 
which bas fired him to do and to dare. 

“Insurance as practiced to-day and 
as preached by the man in the field 
has aroused the citizen to the need of 
to-morrow, to a realization of to-mor- 
row’s economic uncertainty. It jas 
encouraged thrift and discouraged 
drift. Men and women revolt at the 
doctrine that what is, is right. The 
status of life cannot be stationary. Am- 
bition and idealism prevent it from 
standing still. 








and many other important enterprises 
pertaining to the prosperity of our peo- 
ple, life insurance companies have con- 
tributed much necessary capital. 

Pre-eminent as Wealth Producer 

“In addition to protecting life values 
to the extent of $30,000,000,000, Ameri- 
can life insurance stands pre-eminent as 
a wealth-producing agent. As a busi- 
ness, it shows greater progress during 
the past quarter of a century, than any 
other American industry. 
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THE GRAND PRIZE AGAIN 




















"THE highest possible award has been conferred upon The 
Prudential for its wonderful exhibit on Life Insurance and 
Public Welfare. This time the award is from the Panama- | 
Pacific International Exposition, in recognition of the superior 
excellence of The Prudential’s display of business methods 
and results. ‘The Prudential has received awards at all the 
great national and international expositions for many years. 


In awarding the Grand Prize to The Prudential, the Inter- 
national Jury considered: the completeness of the Exhibit; 
its great informative value; the tremendous research involved ; 
its great worth to workers for hygienic progress; its demon- 
stration of the fact that the Company knows what every detail 
of its business means; and the further fact that it uses this infor- 
mation for the good of its policyholders and the general public. 
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The Exhibit is divided into eight sections; as follows: 
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Prudential Methods and Results 

The Company’s Mortality Experience 
American Public Health Problems 
Mortality of the Western Hemisphere 
Insurance Methods throughout the World 


Documentary History of Insurance from its 
Origin to the Present 


7 Life Insurance Architecture 
8 Interesting Historical Facts about Gibraltar 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
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